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PRAISE FOR 
 Fattavawelen the 
AFL 


| have a hard time believing that the American Football League will soon be celebrating its 50" 
anniversary. It seems like just yesterday that | was running pass routes in stadiums around the 
country. Though it was a couple of years old by the time | arrived in San Diego in 1962, the AFL was 
still struggling to find its niche in the world of professional football. But the league quickly made its 
mark, with great ballplayers and fantastic teams battling every Sunday. AFL players and fans alike take 
pride in the fact that when the merger concluded in 1970, the AFL (that “Other League”) and NFL 
were tied with two Super Bowl victories each. If you enjoyed our league in the 1960s, Remember the 
AFL, will be a wonderful trip down memory lane. For those that are not old enough to have their 
own AFL experience, Remember the AFL will give you an in-depth look at the most colorful and 
exciting football of the era. Thanks to Dave Steidel for putting together this fantastic book! 

— Lance Alworth, receiver — San Diego Chargers 1962-1969 


| enjoyed reading Remember the AFL. Dave Steidel’s book is a salute to the AFL and genuinely cap- 
tures the essence and excitement of the AFL experience. It brought back great memories, and I’m so 
proud to have been a part of this football era. | believe the players from the 60s were instrumental in 
making the game what it is today 

- Fred Arbanas, tight end - Kansas City Chiefs 1962-1969 


Dave Steidel has come up with a great concept: a book that not only tells the fascinating history of 
the American Football League, team by team, year by year, and also serves as a delightful trivia test 
to help the reader Remember the AFL. The question-and-answer format, the imaginative grouping of 
facts, and the depth of information should keep even the most avid AFL fans exercising their thinking 
caps to recall the names, places, and events, as well as the too-seldom seen images that defined the 
genesis of modern professional football. The unique approach uses a trivia format to UN-trivialize the 
American Football League. 

— Ange Coniglio, AFL Archivist — AFL Hall of Fame www.RemembertheAFL.com 


Dave Steidel has written an in-depth book about the American Football League. It highlights the 

events and players who forged a new path in American sports—a new league that challenged, then 

gained equality with the established NFL. For the league that welcomed players from all walks of life 

and all ethnic and racial backgrounds, this book brings back the thrills and memories that everyone 

will enjoy reliving. 

— Abner Haynes, running back — Dallas Texans/Kansas City Chiefs, Denver Broncos, Miami Dol- 
phins, New York Jets 1960-1967 


Playing in the AFL was a great experience that will remain for a lifetime as wonderful memories. 
Remember the AFL does much to bring to the surface many of those memories. | guess we all have 
so many stories to tell that nobody would ever believe. | am AFL. The NFL will never know what we 
had. They don’t deserve us! 

- Charlie Hennigan, receiver — Houston Oilers 1960-1966 


MORE PRAISE FOR 
PES cemibitcthe, 
AFL 


Reading Remember the AFL brought back many good memories. It was fun reliving all those games 
and even learning some things | didn’t know. It was great fun making the history of the American 
Football League, and this book made it fun to relive it. 

—E. J. Holub, linebacker and center — Dallas Texans/Kansas City Chiefs 1961-1969 


Remember the AFL is well documented with detail that was enjoyable to read. It covers the AFL 
in its entirety. As the only AFL player to start in the very first and very last AFL game, | really appre- 
ciated being able to have the details brought back to my memory. For anyone who is interested in 
pro football and its time prior to the merger, this is an excellent book. | really did not like reading 
about the Bills’ loss to Kansas City in the game that decided who played in the first Super Bowl, but 
so goes life. 

— Harry Jacobs, linebacker — Buffalo Bills 1960-1969 


| enjoyed reading Dave Steidel’s book about the AFL very much. It brought back many great memo- 
ries of games and the great players from the past who played in the league. | think anyone who reads 
it will find it enjoyable too. 

— Don Maynard, receiver — New York Titans/Jets 1960-1969 


Though the first American Football League game was played nearly 50 years ago, love for the old AFL 
burns as brightly today as it did back then. Those of us who were not around then to enjoy those glo- 
rious teams rely on old photos and dedicated historians to help us understand the significance of 
Lamar Hunt and the “Other League.” | speak for football fans young and old when | say that we owe 
a great debt to Dave Steidel for keeping the AFL’s torch burning bright, and helping us all to better 
understand this wonderful piece of American history. 

— Todd Tobias, author of Charging Through the AFL and Bombs Away: The Don Coryell Years 


A very entertaining book. A lot of names mentioned, some I'd forgotten. | remember the Bengals’ first 
game—in San Diego, against the Chargers. It was played at one o’clock on a Friday afternoon 
because there was a flea market scheduled for the parking lot of the stadium on Sunday. Set up was 
Saturday. That was life in the AFL. | got a check for $644 on the plane ride home. | was a prrroooo 
football player. 

— Bob Trumpy, tight end — Cincinnati Bengals 1968-1969 
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Who Are These Guys? 


Introduction 


*m probably not unlike many other baby 
who grew up in the 50s and 
parents introduced me to base- 
ball and fgdtball card collecting in 1958 when 
rived home from the grocery store one 
Saturday morning in late summer and pulled 
two wax packs from one of the bags. I can still 
remember that All-Star cards of Mickey Man- 
tle and Jackie Jensen emerged from each. I 
still have them. As the summer turned into 
fall—and football season made the transition 
from vacation time to back-to-school time less 
painful—my rite of passage into second grade 
included a weekly jaunt to the corner store 
with my nickel allowance to purchase a pack 
of football cards. I had a ton by Thanksgiving 
and invented games and lineups to stretch 
every ounce of enjoyment of these new heroes. 
Johnny Unitas, L.G. Dupre, Clarence Peaks, 
and Pete Retzlaff were just a few of those 
who greeted me each morning as I awoke and 
were also my last contacts before my night- 
ly prayers and jumping into bed. I was eight 
years old and infatuated with the glamour and 


glory of the sport and time. 
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The winter came and went, and the 
arrival of a new spring and summer was filled 
with collecting empty soda bottles to return to 
stores to receive a two cents per bottle pay- 
back, which went into my baseball card fund. 
The richest feeling I ever had was exchanging 
twelve bottles one day and racing to the store 
to buy a motherload of five packs of baseball 
cards. In those days Topps disbursed their sets 
in a series of seven releases spaced over the 
course of the season. Collecting and trading 
cards was a science back then, and many of us 
searched the town for stores that received the 
latest series first to get a jump on others. 

By August of 1960 I was a full-fledged 
NFL supporter, eager for the first delivery of 
football cards to arrive at my neighborhood 
store. That’s when the epiphany occurred! All 
I knew was that the wrapper said they were 
football cards. And all I was hoping for was a 
new Jimmy Brown, Lenny Moore, or Tommy 
McDonald. My initial reaction when I opened 
my first new pack of the season was confu- 
sion, then disappointment, followed by more 


confusion. The gum was always stale, that was 


Introduction 


a given, but what was with the college uni- 
forms, and who were the Denver Broncos? 

This was not the NFL, even a nine year 
old knew that. This was something com- 
pletely different, but I didn’t know what, or 
even why. Was the NFL not issuing football 
cards this year? Did I just waste a hard-earned 
nickel that could have been saved for a real set 
of cards? Was this the Twilight Zone? Some 
guy named Abner Haynes was wearing a green 
uniform. Roger Ellis wore a Michigan Wolver- 
ine helmet. Bill Kinard appeared to be waving 
to his mother in the stands as he ran with the 
ball, and New York Titan lineman Gene Cock- 
rell looked like he was using a blocking 
dummy as a jousting pole. And then there was 
Billy Cannon! Now there’s a name I knew. 
This must be that new league that was starting 
up—the American Football League! Okay, 
maybe not getting a Jimmy Brown wasn’t so 
bad afterall. 

The names of Topps and Fleer were irrel- 
evant to this young football fan, and I had no 
idea that the two companies even existed. All 
I knew was that if the pack said they were 
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football cards then I was buying it. It was 
another two weeks before the NFL cards 
arrived, but by then I already had a drawer full 
of cardboard cavaliers from the other league. 
The Eagles were on the local CBS station that 
Sunday, but in 1960 our antenna only received 
NBC and ABC without my father taking me up 
on the roof and physically turning it so I could 
see Norm Van Brocklin throw passes to Tommy 
McDonald through an otherwise scratchy, 
snowy screen. “Just watch the game that’s on 
the other channel,” I was told one Sunday. 
Better advice had never been given to 
me. These were the guys I had on all those 
cards in my drawer! Although I missed seeing 
my favorite Eagle wings on the players’ hel- 
mets, those helmets with the lightning bolts 
on ABC looked pretty cool. I didn’t even 
notice on our seventeen-inch, black-and-white 
Motorola that the stripes on Denver’s socks 
were different, only that their helmets looked 
like most of the colleges of the day—and man, 
did their quarterback throw a lot of passes. 
That, too, was pretty cool since my Eagles also 


passed more than they ran. 


NEW YORK 
TITANS 


BUFFAI 
BIL 


NEW YORK 
TITANS A 


Cetin the BET 


With each Sunday, the need to bug my 
dad to turn the antenna became less and less 
important, while watching the team with the 
lightning bolts and their number twenty-three 
(Paul Lowe) breaking away for long-distance 
runs or seeing George Blanda in those oil 
derrick helmets pass to Billy Cannon became 
the pastime of choice. And it stayed that way 
for the next ten years. I was there from the 
get-go, one of the original card-carrying 
American Football League fans from its 
inception—and it all started because I bought 
the wrong pack of football cards. 

You might say the league and I came of 
age together during the ’60s. I loved watching 
the AFL’s wide-open style of play. I never 
really thought Denver’s vertically striped 
socks were that horrible or cared how many 
seats were empty in the cavernous Polo 
Grounds. I can still hear Curt Gowdy’s voice 
in my head announcing that “Bobby Janik and 
Freddy Glick are deep to return the punt for 
Houston,” or Paul Christman telling me that 
“Charlie Tolar fights oil well fires in the off 
season,” and will forever hear Charlie Jones’s 
distinctive voice reporting that the Raiders 
have just been penalized fifteen yards for 
unnecessary roughness. I have considered 
that maybe, just maybe, Abner Haynes had 
a secret plan when he decided to “kick to 
the clock” after winning the sudden-death 
coin toss in the longest championship game in 
AFL history and have witnessed countless 
missiles from John Hadl to Lance Alworth 
and touchdown bombs from Daryle Lamon- 
ica to Warren Wells. I remember going to 
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bed on Sunday night, November 17, 1968, 
believing that the Jets held off the Raiders, 
late surge in “the Heidi game,” not knowing 
about Charlie Smith’s and Preston Reidlehu- 
ber’s heroics until I read the newspaper the 
next morning. And I truly felt emancipated 
when Joe Willie and the Jets thrashed that 
horse team from the “other league” in Super 
Bowl III. 

The AFL was more than just a fledg- 
ling football league in the ’60s; it was anti- 
establishment, played by players for love of 
the game and at times, even played without 
getting paid. For many it was a second 
chance (and for some, the only chance) to 
play professional football. And I love to watch 
those old AFL highlight films and see Hank 
Stram strutting around the sidelines gloating 
about calling the “65 toss-power-trap” that 
Mike Garrett ran for a touchdown in Super 
Bowl IV. Football in the AFL was a simple 
game played with a pioneering spirit. It was 
“the league that came in from the cold.” 
This book is for all those baby boomers and 
beyond who grew up following the AFL, 
who have glorious memories like those 
described above and for those who came to 
appreciate the American Football League long 
after it dropped its final curtain following the 
1969 season. Three cheers for chief pioneer 
Lamar Hunt and his “foolish club.” And long 
live the spirit and memory of the American 


Football League. 
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* The founding fathers of the AFL dubbed themselves “The Foolish Club.” 


“Setnutie the BX ls 


The owners were ill-prepared for this 
significant undertaking, with some teams even 
turning to preseason college magazines for 
player information and scouting reports. The 
first AFL draft was done by offense and 
defense positions with four quarterbacks, two 
halfbacks, an end and a center being selected 
in the first of the thirty-three rounds. Only 
three of the eight selections—Ger Schwedes of 
Syracuse, LSU’s Billy Cannon, and Penn State’s 
Richie Lucas—signed with the new league. A 
week later the league endorsed World War II 
flying ace Joe Foss as its first commissioner. 

Few pundits gave the league a chance 
beyond two years. But thanks in part to ABC 
and later NBC-TV and to these persistent mil- 
lionaire owners, the new league stayed afloat 
amid the many bouts of player sabotage and 
theft long enough and strong enough to force 
a merger with those very NFL owners who 
turned them away. As the eight AFL teams 
spread throughout the country prepared for 
their inaugural season, one of their first tasks 
was to find the right men to lead them on the 
field. They sought head coaches who could not 
only organize but who could also draw fans 
with their style of play and competition. Over 
the course of the league’s history, the orig- 
inal eight franchises grew to ten teams that 
employed twenty-six head coaches. 

They were men who were not afraid to 
try something new or something different, 
men who would break the mold and build 
their own successful brand of football. The 
wide-open, fill-the-air-with-footballs style of 
play the league employed in the early years 
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appealed to an equally different kind of fan— 
young ones. These fans appreciated the AFL’s 
alternative to the NFU’s reliance on three yards 
and a cloud of dust, and they would find new 
heroes among the castoffs and rookies who 
stocked the teams of this new league. 

The league’s first setback occurred short- 
ly after the new year when the NFL fired a shot 
across the AFL bow in a last ditch effort to sink 
the fledgling league. Expansion committee 
chair George Halas offered the Minnesota own- 
ers a franchise and at the same time broke 
ground in Dallas. As the northern-most AFL 
team accepted the invitation, Hunt and compa- 
ny were suddenly sent scrambling to find an 
alternative location to host their eighth team. At 
the insistence of Hilton to bring a rivalry team 
to California, the owners awarded an eight-man 
syndicate headed by Chet Soda a franchise in 
Oakland. More disputes followed, with the 
courts deciding the fates of All-Americans 
Billy Cannon, Johnny Robinson, and Charlie 
Flowers who signed contracts with teams 
from both leagues while each cried foul on 
the other. All three went to the AFL. 

After Independence Day in 1960, the first 
AFL training camps opened with more than 800 
hopefuls vying for 264 roster spots. And when 
the exhibition season kicked off in Buffalo on 
the next to last day of July, the American 
Football League was finally off and running on 
a journey that would last through the decade. 

In the end, the dream of this Foolish 
Club of owners would turn the AFL from “the 
other league,” into “the league that came in 


from the cold.” 


Not so Foolish 


One of the first tasks for the Foolish Club was to hire head coaches to run their new teams. 
Match the LETTER of the coach, and name him, with questions 1-8 below. 


NEW YORK 
TITANS 


DALLAS 
TEXANS 


LOS ANGELES 
CHARGERS 


OAKLAND 
RAIDERS 


BOSTON 
PATRIOTS 


BUFFALO 
BILLS 


E F G H 


HOUSTON 
OILERS 


DENVER 
BRONCOS 


1. | coached the L.A. Rams in the NFL for five years but was fired after the 1959 season. | coached in more 
AFL championship games than any other coach. 

2. | was the only coach to be the head man for three of the original AFL teams and won two AFL titles. 
My Western Illinois team was undefeated in 1959. 

3. | was an All-American at Notre Dame and the first AFL coach-of-the-year in 1960 but was fired after five 
games in 1961. 


4. | was an assistant coach on three NFL champions in Detroit in the 1950s. My AFL team finished 13-16-1 in 
1960 and 1961. 


5. | had a pretty good run as head coach at the Naval Academy for eight years before coming to the AFL. 
Unfortunately, | was the first AFL head coach to be fired. 


6. | was the only coach my AFL franchise had throughout the ten AFL years and my teams played in three AFL 
championship games and two Super Bowls. 


7. | coached in the NFL and Canada prior to my AFL stint. Under my direction my team was 7-20-1. 


8. My eccentric owner at times was a better slinger than | was. After refusing to be demoted to assistant 
coach | was fired and later surfaced as head coach of another AFL team. 
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| ie! 9. Match each team owner in “The Foolish 
{ Club” with his picture. 


A. Billy Sullivan,Boston; B. Lamar Hunt, 
Dallas; C. Cal Kunz,Denver; D. Bud Adams, 
Houston; E. Harry Wismer,NY; F. Ralph 
Wilson, Buffalo; G. Barron Hilton, 

Los Angeles; H. Wayne Valley, Oakland; 

I. Commissioner Joe Foss 


Top row, (I to r) 


Bottom row, (I to r) 


10. Match the first players drafted into the AFL with the team that drafted them. 
(extra credit if you can also match the college these players played for) 


TEAM PLAYER COLLEGE 

1. Boston A. Richie Lucas Syracuse 

2. Buffalo B. Don Meredith SMU 

3. Dallas C. Billy Cannon Notre Dame 

4. Denver D. Gerhard Schwedles LSU 

5. Houston E. Monty Stickles Penn State verti | 
PATRIOTS 

6. Los Angeles F. George Izo Trinity 

7. Minnesota G. Dale Hackbart Notre Dame 

8. New York H. Roger LeClerc Wisconsin 


11. In the early days Curt Gowdy was 
one of the main AFL announcers on 
TV broadcasts. The other was 

Jack Buck. Who was Gowdy’s, and 
who was Buck’s color man? 


Not so Foolish 


12. The memorably hideous uniforms (at left) of the Denver Broncos in 1960 and 1961 fea- 
tured the infamous vertically striped socks. The Broncos bought these from a defunct post 
season All-Star game. What was this bowl game called? The Bowl 


13. What preseason magazine did the AFL owners use as their scouting guide for their first 
team stocking player draft? 


14. Prior to Pete Rozelle becoming commissioner of the NFL, Lamar Hunt and his fellow 
owners held meetings for support with Rozelle’s predecessor. What former team owner 
preceded Rozelle as the NFL’s commissioner and what team did he once own? 


15. In 1959, Heisman Trophy winner Billy Cannon signed to play with the NFL Los Angeles Rams prior to his 
final game. Then, after his final game, Cannon also signed to play with the AFL Houston Oilers for double the 
amount that the Rams offered him. The NFL and AFL went to court over the signing dispute with the AFL win- 
ning Cannon’s rights. What other running back, for Cannon’s last game opponent in the Sugar Bowl, also signed 
with the NFL (Giants) and AFL (Chargers) leading to another AFL court victory? 


16. Match the AFL teams with the stadium it called home at the start of 1960. 

A. New York Titans 1. War Memorial 

B. Denver Broncos . Jeppesen Stadium 

C. Los Angeles Chargers . The Cotton Bowl 

D. Houston Oilers . Mile High Stadium 

E. Dallas Texans . Rice Stadium 

F. Boston Patriots . Bears Stadium 

G. Buffalo Bills . Braves Field 

H. Oakland Raiders . The Polo Grounds 
9. Candlestick Park 
10. Kezar Stadium 
11. The Coliseum 


ON DWH BW bh 


17. Much has been made of the Denver Broncos first year uniforms, but what also lends to the Broncos lore 
is their accommodations at their first year’s training camp. At what Colorado college did Denver set up their 
first training camp? 


18. One of Oakland’s original owners, Y.C. (Chet) Soda, had a hand in selecting the original (but later reject- 
ed) team name. The name referenced the way Soda would greet people, by saying “Hello “ 


19. The AFL’s first commissioner, Joe Foss, was decorated with the Congressional Medal of Honor for gunning 
down twenty-six Japanese planes, and his squadron downed an additional 135 enemy aircraft in World War II. It 
was the most successful airborne unit in marine history, earning his group this nickname. 

A. The Black Sheep squadron 

B. Joe’s Flying Circus 

C. Foss’ Fancy Flyers 

D. The Dandy Dozen 


20. When Foss returned from the war he entered politics and served two terms as governor of his home 
state. Which state was it? 
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ogress of the Seasons 


ning on September 9, 
s last game, January 4, 
an Football League 
ough adventureland. 
e Houston Oilers 
ers were the class 
Dallas showed 
signs of life enough to challenge them, but 


and L, A./San Diego Che 
of the league. Boston and 


they always seemed to end up a step behind. 
The Denver Broncos, Oakland Raiders, and 
New York Titans had flashes of hope but 
mostly just a lot of futility. 

In their third year, the highpoint for the 
league was the televised 1962 Championship 
Game that went into double overtime. It was 
the longest game in pro football history at the 
time and was the springboard to a revived 
emergence for the league. The AFL in 1963 
saw Al Davis turn a downtrodden 1-13 Oak- 
land Raider team into an upset-minded chal- 
lenger with a 10-4 record, coming within a 
game of winning the Western Division. They 
even defeated the eventual AFL Champion San 
Diego Chargers both times they played them. 


In the East, the Buffalo Bills and Boston 
Patriots both overtook the three-time division 
champion Oilers and were forced to extend 
their season with a playoff game to break their 
season-ending tie. A year later, the Bills, Patri- 
ots, and Chargers were again the class of the 
league—Oakland took a slight step backward 
while the Broncos and the renamed New York 
Jets were still searching for a winning formula. 

By the mid ’60s the league’s first group 
of stars that included Abner Haynes, George 
Blanda, Billy Cannon, Cookie Gilchrist, and 
Lionel Taylor were showing signs of age, 
while a new group of youthful phenoms like 
Lance Alworth, Mike Garrett, Bobby Bell, and 
Jim Nance were ready to carry the ball to the 
next level. While the Chargers and Bills were 
playing in the next two championship games 
in °64 and ’65, Boston and the Kansas City 
Chiefs continued to dog their heels, waiting 
for each to slip. And then came Broadway Joe, 
the Gogolak hijacking, the player raids, and 
finally, the merger! 

San Diego did finally slip in 1966, and the 
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Chiefs, always ready, took control of the West. 
The East again was a nail biter to the end, with 
Buffalo again edging out the perennial brides- 
maid Boston Patriots. Super Bowl I become 
a reality—but also a humbling defeat. 

Then in 1967 Al Davis had his Raiders 
primed to destroy the rest of the competition. 
With more balance and force than any AFL 
team had ever shown, the “pride and poise 
boys,” led by Daryle Lamonica, “The Mad 
Bomber,” surged to the best ever AFL record 
of 13-1. But again the Super Bowl was a dis- 
appointment. 

The league truly came of age in 1968. 
Joe and the Jets ran away from the other 
Eastern Division teams, “the Heidi game” 
created a national phenomenon, and a second 
season-ending division tie had to be broken 
in a playoff game, this time in the West. The 


oddsmakers said the NFUs Colts would 
destroy the Jets by 17 points in Super Bowl III, 
and Joe Namath guaranteed a New York vic- 
tory. Joe was right! 

On January 4, 1970, the AFL played its 
final game; the last AFL Championship game 
between the two most dominant teams over 
the last three years, the Chiefs and Raiders. It 
was only fitting that the Chiefs, the franchise 
owned by the AFLs founding father, would 
close out the league’s existence victoriously. 
And then in the last AFL vs. NFL Super Bowl, 
the Chiefs would gain parity and respect for 
the AFL by defeating the best the NFL had 
to offer. Super Bowls I and II went to the 
NEL, Super Bowls II and IV to the AFL. On 
the following pages the progress of the AFL 
seasons will once again come to life. 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE - 1960 FINAL STANDINGS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


TEAM GP W 
HOUSTON OILERS 14 10 
NEW YORK TITANS 14 7 
BUFFALO BILLS 14 5 
BOSTON PATRIOTS 14 5 


WESTERN DIVISION 


TEAM GP W 
LOS ANGELES CHARGERS 14 10 
DALLAS TEXANS 14 8 
OAKLAND RAIDERS 14 6 
DENVER BRONCOS 14 4 


L T PF PA PCr 
4 te) 379 285 0.714 
rg ie) 382 399 0.500 
8 1 296 303 0.393 
9 (0) 286 349 0.357 
L L PF PA PCr 
4 ie) 373 336 0.714 
6 (0) 362 253 0.571 
8 ce) 319 388 0.429 
2 1 309 393 0.321 


HOUSTON 
OILERS 


= BOSTON PATRIOTS #8 


GETTING A JUMP ON THE REST OF THE 
league, the Boston Patriots’ Tony Discenzo put 
his toe into a Joe Foss-signed JS-V Spalding 
football on Friday evening, September 9, 1960, 
on Boston University’s Nickerson Field and 
simultaneously kicked off the history of the 
American Football League. 
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Depending on who you talk to, Billy Cannon is remembered for 
| many outstanding feats. To some it's his Heisman Trophy college 
| career, to others it’s his Halloween run for LSU, to others it’s his his- 
toric court case that pitted the AFL against the NFL for his playing 
rights. Others will recall his 88-yard touchdown reception to win the 
first AFL championship game, and his 35-yard TD reception to win 
the AFL title again the next year. He also led the league in rushing 
in 1961. But what no one can debate is that Billy Cannon, every- 
body's All-American in 1959, was the first big-name signing to give 
credibility to the AFL. 


The Boston franchise of the AFL was 
created in late November of 1959, only days 
before the first AFL player draft. They were 
the eighth and last team admitted. Without a 
scouting combine or staff, owner Billy Sulli- 
van and company were hardly prepared to 


embark on such a monumental task. Yet, after 
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putting together their original team, the still- 
to-be-named franchise looked relatively solid. 

A contest to name the team ensued 
with thousands of entries. From 
the lot, a team of local sports- 
writers selected the name sug- 
gested by no less than seventy- 
four entrants. Christened the 
“Patriots” for local historic fla- 
vor, it was fitting that the team’s 
first training camp opened on July 4, 
1960. 

Shortly after the team was named, a 
Boston Globe artist penned a cartoon charac- 
ter logo depicting an offensive center dressed as 
a minuteman ready to snap the ball. That logo 


became the team’s mascot, “Pat the Patriot.” 
On July 30, the Patriots faced the Buffalo 

Bills in the first AFL exhibition game. With Dis- 

cenzo’s kick on September 9, the Pats began the 
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AFUs first regular-season game. By virtue of a 
43-6 drubbing of Denver in an exhibition game 
a few weeks earlier, the Patriots were 
favored over the Broncos—who failed 
to win an exhibition game—at 
home. As could be expected, the 
Patriots wore red, white, and blue 
uniforms consisting of red jerseys 
with white and blue trim. Their 


white helmets were highlighted 


with a tri-cornered minute- 
man hat and the players’ num- 
bers on each side. 

Armed with thirty-four-year-old Boston 
College alum Ed “Butch” Songin at quarter- 
back and All-American Ron Burton at half- 
back, the Patriots scored first on a Gino 
Cappelletti field goal for a 3-0 lead, but Den- 
ver followed with the AFUs first touchdown 
later in the half. Ahead only 7-3 in the third 


* Boston's Larry Garron follows his blockers against Denver in the AFL's first game. * 
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quarter, Denver’s Gene Mingo returned 
Tommy Greene’s punt 76 yards for the game- 
winning score. A 10-yard touchdown pass 
from Songin to Jim Colclough, also a BC 
grad, drew Boston to within 3 points, but the 
Pats came up disappointingly short, losing 
13-10, thus also becoming the first team to 
lose an AFL game. Boston won its first game 
the next week in New York’s Polo Grounds 
28-24, but not without the AFL’ first contro- 
versy. Coach Lou Saban relieved Songin with 
rookie Tommy Greene, another local from 
Holy Cross, at quarterback, who found split 
end Colclough in the end zone with one 
minute left, making the score New York 24 
Boston 21. The defense was able to force a 
punt on the Titans next possession. But with 
three seconds left, the punt never happened. 
New York punter Rick Sapienza fumbled the 
snap, which was recovered by Boston safety 
Chuck Shonta, after the Pats’ defensive back 
Gino Cappelletti allegedly kicked the fumble 
forward 10 yards. Shonta returned his pick-up 
52 yards into the Titan end zone for the win- 
ning touchdown. New York immediately 
protested to the league office, but Commis- 
sioner Joe Foss denied the contention that 
Cappelletti illegally kicked the ball, and 
Boston’s first victory became official. 

The Pats dropped four of their next five 
games before beating the Raiders, Titans, and 


Dallas Texans in succession to pull to .500 at 
5-5. But losing the last four games of the 
season dropped them to the bottom of the 
Eastern Division with a 5-9 maiden season. 
Noteworthy in the last game of the season 
against Houston was Gino Cappelletti ap- 
pearing for the first time on offense. Used as 
a defensive back throughout the first season, 
Gino intercepted four passes. He caught one 
pass against the Oilers, good for 28 yards, and 
began an offensive career that would end 
with him being the Patriots all-time leader in 
receptions over his ten AFL years. Boston’s 
interest at home among the local followers 
ranged from an attendance low of 8,446 
against Oakland to a season high of 27,123 
against Houston, an average home crowd of 
16,984, which was higher than both of the 
league venues in New York and Los Angeles. 


1. The first game in AFL history was played in Boston between the Denver Broncos and the Patriots at 
Boston University’s Braves Field. What other three venues did the Patriots call home in New England during 


the AFL’s ten-year history? 
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Although Butch Songin threw 22 touchdowns for the season, his performance was inconsistent and 
disappointing. He completed 47% of his tosses including 15 interceptions. On the year, Lou Saban used 

no less than four quarterbacks in an effort to generate offense for the lethargic Pats whose 286 points were 
a league low. Alan Miller and Dick Christy handled the rushing with 416 and 363 yards respectively, while 
Jim Colclough’s 49 receptions were a team high. Miller and Christy chipped in for 29 and 26 catches 
followed by Ron Burton's 23. Defensive standouts Tom Addison at linebacker and Ross O'Hanley at safety 


were selected for the All-AFL team. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
Ed “Butch” Songin 392 187 48% 22 2476 15 
Tommy Greene 63 27 43% 1 251 0 

Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Alan Miller 108 416 4.1 1 

Dick Christy 78 363 4.6 4 

Ron Burton 66 280 4.2 1 

Jim Crawford 51 238 4.7 2 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Jim Colclough 49 666 13.6 9 

Alan Miller 29 284 9.8 2 

Dick Christy 26 268 10.3 2 

Ron Burton 21 196 9.3 ) 

Tom Stephens 22 320 14.5 3 

Oscar Lofton 19 360 18.9 4 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTS 
Gino Cappelletti ) 30 32 8 21 60 
Jim Colclough 9 54 


2 . The AFL instituted several new wrinkles in its rookie year, including players’ names on the back of their 
jerseys and the 2-point conversion option. Even the referees got into the act. What was different about the 
AFL officials uniforms, in contrast to those of the NFL? 


# DENVER BRONCOS = 


CLAD IN MUSTARD-GOLD JERSEYS AND 
mud-brown pants, the Denver Broncos were 
not expected to mount much of a challenge to 
the strong Boston roster on opening night. But 
riding the crest of the momentum created by a 
59-yard touchdown pass and a 76-yard punt 
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return for a touchdown, the Broncos earned 
themselves the first victory in AFL history by 
dropping the Patriots 13-10. Posting an early 
season record of 3-1, the Broncos’ passing 
carnival quickly established that if they were 
going to win, it would not be by relying on a 
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sustained ground attack. 

Using the thin Colorado air to carry 
their assaults on other AFL teams, they devel- 
oped a game plan that called strictly for air 
mail. Quarterback Frank Tripucka and compa- 
ny averaged a league-high 36 passes a game 
while attempting only 31 rushes per contest. 
Fullback Dave Rolle’s 501 yards accounted for 
42 percent of the Broncos ground yardage 
with Lionel Taylor’s 1,235 pass-catching 
yardage logging 38 percent of the Broncos air 
traffic. Besides Taylor’s league-leading heroics 
for the Broncos, Denver also boasted all- 
purpose halfback Gene Mingo, who scored a 
league-leading 123 points on 18 field goals, 33 
extra points, and 6 touchdowns. However, 
Denver’s luck ran out after their first six 
games, which saw a strong 4-2 record sink to 
a season ending 4-9-1 record—failing to bring 
home another win in their last eight games. 
Denver not only finished last in the AFL West 
but also ended up last in rushing offense as 
well as defending against the rush. 

The team was the property of the 
Howsam family, owners of the minor league 
Denver Bears baseball team of the Pacific 
Coast League. They also owned the Bears’ sta- 
dium, aptly called Bears Stadium. The Broncos 
would also play their home games there. Their 
coach was Frank Filchock, brought from 
Saskatchewan of the Canadian League, where 
general manager Dean Griffing was also 
recruited. Filchock opened his preseason sum- 
mer camp in July at the Colorado College of 
Mines compound where Denver was able to 


stash some two hundred aspiring professional 
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football recruits on the fourth floor of an 
army-type barracks. Helping Filchock mold 
his team was former Notre Dame quarterback 
Frank Tripucka. Tripucka had played for 
Detroit and the Chicago Cardinals prior to 
jumping to the CEL. As it turned out, the play- 
calling recruits could not hold a candle to the 
cagy old pro and Tripucka was beckoned into 
active duty before the season began. 

As with several other teams in the new 
AFL, the Broncos were operating on a shoe- 
string budget. And when it came time to outfit 
the young Broncos, Griffing went shopping 
for the cheapest deal he could find. At a price 
he was willing to pay, Denver’s tightwad GM 
found a set of uniforms in Tucson, Arizona, 
where a one-time college all-star game known 
as the Copper Bowl had gone under. Griffing 
had struck what he thought was gold—the 
game’s brown helmets, gold shirts with 
brown numbers, and brown pants became the 
property of the Denver Broncos. To top off the 
deal, Griffing even took the peculiar-looking, 
vertically striped socks of alternating gold and 
brown. The players called them hideous and 
gaudy, while the NFL simply held their hands 
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over their mouths and laughed. The socks 
became famous for their uniqueness and the 
ridicule heaped on them and would eventual- 
ly find themselves at the bottom of an exorcis- 
ing bonfire. 

The Broncos played all of their exhibi- 
tion games and their first three regular-season 
games on the road while renovations were 
made to Bears Stadium. After winning their 
first game in Boston, the Broncs stampeded 
into Buffalo. The Denver defenders inter- 
cepted 6 Bills’ passes, 4 by Austin Gonsoulin, 
with the biggest of the day snared by Johnny 
Piatt, who grabbed an errant throw midway 
through the fourth quarter and returned it 40 
yards for a Denver score and a 27-21 win. 
The young Broncos, who started the season 
with few expectations, already had two wins 
on the road, and readied themselves to cap- 
ture a third. 

In New York the next week, Denver 
was ready to make it three straight by leading 
the Titans 21-17 with 24 seconds left in the 
game. On fourth down from their own ten, 
Filchock sent in his punting team to push the 
Titans deep in their own half of the field, giv- 
ing them only a remote chance of scoring. 
With New York sending everyone in on a 
charge to block the punt, the Broncos were 
unable to contain it, and the blocked ball 
rolled loose at the 10. Titan safety Roger 
Donahoo picked it up and ran into the end 
zone, and what had looked like an undefeat- 
ed team suddenly found themselves on the 
losing end for the first time, 24-21. 

October 2 marked the Broncos first 


the 
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home game, and 18,372 fans came out to “the 
Bear” to watch. The opponents were the 2-1 
Oakland Raiders, who also lacked a home 
field. Multi-talented Gene Mingo started the 
scoring with a 17-yard field goal in the first 
quarter, and with Oakland leading 7-3 in the 
second, Tripucka went to work with his new 
flanker, Lionel Taylor. Taylor had been cut by 
the Chicago Bears who were not happy with 
his performance as a defensive back. Signing 
with the Broncos, Taylor was on the defensive 
depth chart until an after-practice touch game 
in which he caught everything Tripucka threw 
his way. Looking for some spark for the 
offense, Filchock chose the first home game to 
unveil his new find. On a third and six “Trip,” 
he connected for his first of many TD passes to 
Taylor, a 12-yarder. Later in the period Taylor 
lined up as a slotback behind the right tackle. 
After the center snap, Taylor faked a block and 
circled behind a waiting escort where he 
snagged Tripucka’s up-the-middle screen pass 
and ran 20 yards for another score. As the half 
drew to a close defensive end, Bill Yelberton 
intercepted a Tom Flores pass and pranced 20 
yards for a score, giving Denver a 24-7 lead. 
The Broncs went on to victory by a score of 
31-14, and had a 3-1 record on the season. 
Four Gene Mingo field goals and a 1- 
yard plunge by Al Carmichael was not enough 
to overtake the Chargers in their next game 
and the Broncs fell to 3-2, but still had the lead 
in the West. In week seven, Denver held onto 
its Western Conference lead by beating the 
Patriots 31-24 in a spectacular comeback. 
They scored 31 unanswered points in the sec- 
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ond half, producing 2 touchdowns in less than 
2 minutes. Tripucka found Carmichael for a 
21-yard score and followed that up with a 19- 
yarder to Bill Jessup. In the fourth, the Bron- 
cos pulled a flea flicker that Tripucka no doubt 
drew up in the huddle, hitting Lionel Taylor 
with a 50-yard hitch pass. Taylor immediately 
flipped the ball to Carmichael who was trail- 
ing the play. Today, it is known as a hook and 
ladder; back then it just happened. Carmichael 
went the final 35 yards for 6 points. Still 
behind 24-21, Tripucka continued to drive his 
stallions and hit Taylor again for an 8-yard 
score. Denver had now scored 4 touchdowns 
in nine and a half minutes. Mingo added a late 
field goal to make the score 31-24, but Bos- 
ton’s Butch Songin was looking for some pay- 
back and had the Patriots marching through 
Bronco territory. With a chance to win on the 
last play of the game, Songin fired a bomb into 
the end zone, but Denver’s Bob McNamara 
nabbed it in front of the waiting Patriot receiv- 
er. What looked like a 24-0 defeat at the half 
miraculously turned into a _heart-stopping, 
crowd-pleasing 31-24 victory in full view of 
ABC’s national audience. 

Trailing late in the game the next week 
in Dallas, Gene Mingo had a shot at tying the 
Texans at 17-17 with a last-second field goal 
but missed it, dropping the Broncs to 4-3, but 
still keeping them on top of the West. 

By now, Tripucka and Taylor were one of 
the hottest passing combinations in the AFL. 
With the league’s worst rushing offense, Tripuc- 
ka was passing more often than the team was 
running. Fullback Dave Rolle was their leading 
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ball carrier after running mate Al Carmichael fell 
prey to injury after rushing for 211 yards, leav- 
ing his halfback position to kicker Gene Mingo. 
Mingo finished second on the team with 323 
yards. But it was the passing attack that kept the 
Broncos in most games, and Tripucka threw 
more often than anyone. He threw 478 times, 
completing 248 for 3,038 yards and 24 touch- 
downs. The rugged veteran completed an 
astounding 51 percent of his throws but also 
connected with opponents 34 times for another 
league high. More often than not his target was 
the incomparable Lionel Taylor, who didn’t start 
on offense until the third game of the season. 
Taylor went on to catch an AFL high 92 passes, 
including 12 for touchdowns. The next best 
receiver in gold and brown was Carmichael who 
caught 32 before being injured. After him were 
Ken Carpenter with 29 and Bill Greer with 22. 
A loss to Houston dropped Denver to .500 at 4- 
4, with their biggest margin of defeat coming the 
next week in Dallas at 34-7. The Broncos were 
now fading fast. 

On November 27, a snow-covered field in 
Denver hosted one of those classic Western 
shootouts in which only the fastest guns survive. 
Buffalo blitzed the Broncos in the first half by 
outscoring them 17-7, and then bullied them 
some more in the third with 21 points, holding 
a 38-7 advantage five minutes into the second 
half. Denver finally put up 7 points of their own 
when Frank Tripucka hit his favorite receiver, 
Lionel Taylor, with a short 5-yard hitch pass. 
Shaking loose, Taylor was off and running for an 
80-yard touchdown. As the fourth quarter 
began, the Bills led 38-21. Early in the fourth 
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Taylor again caught one of Denver’s deceptive 
up-the-middle screen passes and had himself 
another touchdown, this time for 24 yards as the 
gap closed to 38-28. Moments later Tripucka 
was moving the Broncs again. And again he con- 
nected with Taylor for a 35-yard touchdown 
pass. Denver’s combo of Tripucka-to-Iaylor 
struck for 3 TD’s in the second half, and inside 
of the first seven minutes of the fourth quarter 
put 14 more points on the board. Taylor was 
enjoying what would become a patented receiv- 
ing day. What Taylor lacked in speed he made up 
for with elusiveness. And today his elusiveness 
led to 9 catches for almost 200 yards. 

With Denver digging into the inch-deep 
snow that covered the field, the Bills offense 
went into hibernation. On Denver’s next pos- 
session Tripucka had them moving again—all 
the way to the 1 yard line where fullback Don 
Allen punched across the goal line with a little 
more than four minutes left. It appeared that 
all Buffalo could do was sit and watch, and to 
the 7,785 fans who braved the frigid tempera- 
ture and snow, sitting and watching the victo- 
ry unfold was fine with them. A chance to win 
or tie was all they were hoping for as the clock 
ticked down to 1:15 left. Then the Broncos 
got their final chance from their own 33 yard 
line. Those who were still in the stands had 
their fingers crossed as Tripucka again took the 
to air. But many of the fingers were crossed in 
hopes that he wouldn’t find the Bill defenders 
for a sixth time. Trip connected on 3 quick 
tosses and then got some help from the offi- 
cials who flagged Buffalo for pass interference. 
The Denver drive came to a halt at the Bills 12 
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yard line with nine seconds remaining. Gene 
Mingo put the finishing touch on the drive 
with a 19-yard field goal and the Broncos 
had a 38-38 comeback tie that in the end 
seemed like a victory. It was the last bright 
spot of their season as they failed to record a 
victory in their last eight games, finishing 
with a disappointing 4-9-1 record after jump- 
ing out to a Western Division-leading 3-1 
record. The absence of a consistent running 
game was partially responsible for the Broncos 
reliance on the pass. But it was also the inabil- 
ity to keep the opposition off the scoreboard 
that kept Tripucka throwing. Denver had the 
worst defense against the run and finished last 
in total defense. No one gave up more points 
than the 393 surrendered by the Broncos. 
Never reaching the 20,000 mark in attendance 
for any of their home games, the Broncos had 
the second-lowest attendance among the AFL 
teams with a 13,048 average. 


AL 
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DENVER BRONCOS 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Frank Tripucka 478 248 52% 24 3038 34 
George Herring 22 9 41% ¢) 137 1 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Dave Rolle 130 501 3.9 2 

Gene Mingo 83 323 3.9 A 

Henry Bell 43 238 5.5 6) 

Al Carmichael 41 211 5:1. 2 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Lionel Taylor 92 1235 13.4 12 

Al Carmichael 32 616 19,2 iS) 

Ken Carpenter 29 350 12.0 1 

Jim Greer 22 284 12.9 1 

Dave Rolle 21 122 5.8 1 

Gene Mingo 19 156 8.2 1 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Gene Mingo 6 33 36 18 28 123 
Lionel Taylor 12 72 


3. Who scored the first touchdown in AFL history—a 59-yard pass from Frank Tripucka after catching just 1 
TD pass in 1958 with Green Bay and not playing at all in 1959? 


«# DALLAS TEXANS 8 


THE DALLAS TEXANS WERE THE FLAG- 
ship franchise for the newly formed American 
Football League. Owned by league founding 
father Lamar Hunt, they had the resources and 
determination to make his brainchild a suc- 
cess. Pitted in a head-to-head battle against the 
NFL expansion Cowboys for the territorial 
rights of Texas, the Texans shared the Cotton 
Bowl with their rivals and played to similar 


attendance numbers all year long. The Texans 


were the better team, but the Cowboys had 


better opponents, drawing on marquee visitors 
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like Jim Brown, Sam Huff, and Norm Van 
Brocklin to fill their seats. In contrast to the 
blue-and-white Cowboys, Hunt outfitted his 
team in red jerseys and white pants. Their 


helmets were a solid red with the great state of 
Texas planted on the sides. A gold star inside 
of the state represented the city of Dallas. 

The Texans were the preseason favorite 
to win the Western Division as the season 
kicked off. But a disappointing 8-6 record at 
season’s end had everyone scratching their 
heads to explain what went wrong. Of the 6 
losses, 3 were by less than 4 points. In the 
opener the difference was a mere point to Los 
Angeles. Week four saw them lose to New 
York by 2 and by 1 the following week against 
Oakland. Digging out from a 2-4 start, the 
team, coached by the venerable Hank Stram, 
went 6-2 thereafter, finishing two games 
behind the division-winning Chargers. 

Dallas featured the best running game in 
the AFL, paced by league rushing leader Abner 
Haynes, who ran for 875 yards, a 5.6-yard 
average. LSU All-American Johnny Robinson 
had 458 yards, placing him ninth among all 
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AFL runners. Behind him in tenth place was 
teammate Jack Spikes, who gained another 
457 yards. Haynes was also the team’s receiv- 
ing leader with 55 passes caught, and he 
picked up the first AFL Rookie of the Year 
award. Stanford rookie Chris Burford was a 
close second in receiving with 46 catches and 
5 touchdowns. Robinson caught 41 and tight 
end Max Boydston 29. Noteworthy in the 
Texan backfield was young Clem Daniels, a 
third-string runner from Prairie View College. 
Daniels carried the ball only one time in 1960, 
a 2-yard loss. A change of venue the next year 
would be his ticket to stardom as Daniels fled 
to Oakland where he became the all-time lead- 
ing rusher in AFL history. 

Led by former Baylor quarterback 
Cotton Davidson, the Dallas team had a def- 
inite Texas and Southwest flavor. Besides 
Davidson in the Dallas backfield were Haynes 
from North Texas State, Spikes from TCU, and 
Robinson from LSU. Other “good old boys” 
from the Lone Star State on the original roster 
were tackle Jerry Cornelison from SMU, 
Hunt’s alma mater, backup quarterback Hunter 
Enis, and Sherrill Headrick from TCU, and 
halfback Curley Johnson from Houston. 

Offensively Dallas was in the middle of 
the pack in scoring points and a lowly seventh 
of eight in passing. Haynes was selected for 
the all-league team. He was joined on offense 
by guard Bill Krisher. The defense gave up 
fewer points than any other team, a feat they 
accomplished in four of the ten AFL years. 
Led by all-league selections Mel Branch from 
LSU at defensive end and middle linebacker 
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Sherrill Headrick, the Texans were a force to 
be reckoned with against the run as well as the 
pass. The secondary of Duane Wood, Don 
Flynn, Jimmy Harris, and David Webster 
picked off 32 passes, second only to 
Buffalo’s 33. But Stram grew frus- 
trated by the defense’s inconsis- 
tency. Of the five league shutouts 
in 1960, three came at the hands 
of the Texan defense. The first 
came in a rematch of their open- 
ing season loss against the Chargers, a 17- 
0 win. But a week later they allowed the New 
York Titans 37 points. Later in the season the 
defense fell victim to the Patriots for 42 points, 
followed by a 41-point offensive performance 
by the Titans, both losses. Then in a complete 


turnaround, they shut out both Houston and 
Boston on successive weeks and ended the sea- 
son by allowing Buffalo only a single touch- 
down, winning 24-7. In the last three 
games Headrick, Branch, and the 
Texan defense gave up a total of 
only 7 points. 
While battling for both the 


hearts of Texans, Dallas outdrew 
all the other AFL teams as well 
as the NFL Cowboys. Their 
average home attendance was 
24,500 with their largest, as 
expected, coming on their season opener 
against the Chargers, when 42,000 clicked 
through the gates. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
Cotton Davidson 379 179 47% 15: 2474 16 

Hunter Enis 54 30 55% 1 357 2 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Abner Haynes 156 875 5.6 9 

Johnny Robinson 98 458 4.7 4 

Jack Spikes 115 457 4.0 5 

Bo Dickinson 35 143 4.1 1 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Abner Haynes 55 576 10.4 3 

Chris Burfordl 46 789 17.1 5 

Johnny Robinson Al 611 14.9 4 

Max Boydston 29 357 12.3 3 

Jack Spikes 11 158 14.3 0) 

Curley Johnson 10 174 17.4 J 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Jack Spikes 5 35 37 13 31 103 
Abner Haynes 12 72 
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4. The conception of the American Football League occurred late in 1958 when young millionaire Lamar 
Hunt tried unsuccessfully to buy an NFL franchise. From that point on, Hunt began carving out a path to 
form his own league, which became the AFL. Which NFL team did Hunt try to purchase? 


# OAKLAND RAIDERS = 


AS THE OAKLAND RAIDERS GEARED UP 
for their first game in black, gold, and white, 
the last addition to the American Football 
League was a potpourri of names and faces 
pieced together to fill the team’s roster. By 
virtue of a special draft to stock the team after 
the original Minnesota franchise dropped out 
to join the NFL, the Raiders selected players 
from the other seven AFL teams who could 
protect eleven players, putting the rest of the 
roster at the disposal of Oakland. 

Together for little more than a month, 
the Raiders, originally dubbed “The Sefiors” 
by lead owner Chet Soda, were at a decided 
disadvantage for more reasons than one. The 
city of Oakland had a team—but had to travel 
across the bay to see them. Overtures to use 
a stadium on the. right side of the bay in 
Strawberry Canyon owned by the 
University of California were 
unsuccessful. On September 11, 
the Raiders wrote the first chapter 
of their history with a home game 
played in a city that really didn’t want 
them. San Francisco’s Kezar Stadium, 
home to the NFL 49ers, was the 
site for this historic game as the 
Raiders hosted the Houston Oilers. Led by for- 
mer Navy coach Eddie Erdelatz, the Raiders 


lost their first two games at home before gain- 
ing their first victory on the road in Houston 
14-13. Their first home win was not until 
October 16, over the Boston Patriots, lifting 
them to a 3-3 record. With Tony Teresa, Billy 
Lott, and Jack Larsheid eating up yardage on 
the ground, quarterback Tom Flores, out of the 
University of the Pacific, provided the aerial 
assault, throwing to Lott, Teresa, 
and rookie ends Gene Prebola 
from Boston University and Al 
Goldstein from North Carolina. 
Lott led the team with 49 catches. The 
team held together under Erdelatz’s 
fine direction and registered a .500 
record through their first ten 
games. They then lost their 
next three before closing out the year with a 
48-10 thumping of Denver in their second 


a a ee 


home away from home, San Francisco’s Can- 


dlestick Park, by scoring 31 points in the fourth 


OAKLAND 
RAIDERS 


quarter to win 48-10. The Raiders played their 
final three home games of 1960 in Candlestick. 

Oakland’s forte this first season was their 
running game, finishing second in the league 
largely on the tail of halfback Tony Teresa, who 
gained 608 yards for a 4.37 yards-per-carry 
average and 10 touchdowns. Lott’s 520 yards 
averaged 5.25 per carry. Tom Flores, the AFL's 
top-rated passer, hit on 54 percent of his throws 
and led the Raiders to the fifth-best passing 
attack. Babe Parilli, an NFL veteran, also assist- 
ed in the passing department, giving Flores a lift 
when needed. Babe connected for 87 of his 187 
passes (46.5 percent), while 5 made it over the 


goal line. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Tom Flores 252 136 
Vito “Babe” Parilli 187 87 


The defense was another story. They 
were weak against the run and worse against 
the pass. The Raiders’ 6-8 record placed them 
third in the AFL West and gave the few fans 
who followed them across the bay reason to 
believe that if a team built from ruins could 
muster a near .500 record on such short notice, 
1961 could only get better. The Raiders’ lone 
all-league selection was rookie center Jim Otto. 

As was expected, the Raiders drew fewer 
fans than any other AFL team. Playing in San 
Francisco did not help the team’s identity in 
Oakland. Nor did the fact that they changed 
venues late in the season. Topping out at 12,703 
fans at their first home game, the Raiders 
claimed over 10,000 at only three of their seven 
home games with a low of 7,000 for their 
season-ending game in Candlestick Park against 
Denver. Their 9,875 average attendance was 
the only one in the league under 13,000. 

After piecing together a roster in the 
eleventh hour the Raiders never looked back, 
scoring more points than three of the originals 
while allowing fewer points than two others. 
With a new draft on the horizon and a year 
under their belts, Oakland looked to improve in 
every department and planned to make a run 
for the roses in 1961. The Raiders also planned 
to play all seven home games in 1961 at Can- 
dlestick Park, hoping to finally move across the 
bay to their real home in 1962. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
54% 12 1738 12 
46% 5 1003 11 


The Progress of the Seasons —- 1960 

Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Tony Teresa 139 608 4.4 6 

Billy Lott 99 520 5,3 5 

Jack Larsheid 94 397 4.2 1 

Jim “Jetstream” Smith 63 214 3.4 6 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Billy Lott 49 524 10.7 1 

Tony Teresa 35 393 2, 4 

Gene Prebola 33 404 12,2 2 

Alan Goldstein 27 354 13.1 1 

Charley Hardy 24 423 17.6 3 

Jack Larsheid 22 187 8.5 1 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Tony Teresa 10 60 
Larry Barnes 37 39 6 25 55 


5. Which team was so strapped for money during their first year that they did not even outfit their squad 
with practice attire? Instead each player had to bring his own T-shirt and shorts to practice. Often it was not 


enough to ward off the cold weather. 


" BUFFALO BILLS = 


ON OCTOBER 28, 1959, THE BUFFALO 
Bills officially became the seventh team to join 
the new American Football League. Ralph 
Wilson Jr., a Detroit insurance magnate and a 
stockholder of the NFL Lions, became the 
principal owner. His first draft selection five 
weeks later was All-American Penn State quar- 
terback Richie Lucas, and on December 16 
Buffalo had their first head coach with Wilson 
hiring Detroit Lion assistant coach Buster 
Ramsey. Ramsey was the architect of the 
rough-and-tumble Lion defense that appeared 
in four NFL championship games in the fifties, 
winning three of them. It was no surprise that 
the Bills became the most rugged defensive 
team in the AFL and in 1960 ranked as the 


45 


best in total defense as well as the best against 
the pass. They placed three players—line- 
backer Archie Matsos, DE LaVerne Torczon, 
and DB Richie McCabe—on the all-league 
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defensive unit. The offense was another story, 
as the other side of the line was within 10 
points of finishing last in scoring. 

Owner Wilson’s Detroit roots were 
visually apparent from the start as the Bills 
emerged from the locker room on July 30, 
1960, for their first exhibition game against 
Boston in ancient War Memorial Stadium. 
Their blue-and-silver uniforms were identi- 
cal, head to toe, to those of the Detroit Lions. 
The Bills lack of offense was never more 
apparent than on September 11 when they 
kicked off their team’s history with a 27-3 
loss against the Titans in the dark and dreary 
New York Polo Grounds. 

A week later they put a little more muscle 
into the offense but still came away winless, 
losing their home opener 27-21. Buffalo started 
the season with veteran Tommy O’Connell, 
the NFLs leading passer in 1957, at quarter- 
back. And when the offense faltered Ramsey 
turned to another veteran, Johnny Green, for 
help. Later in the season rookies Richie Lucas 
and Bob Broadhead also took turns under 
center. 

On September 23, while on the road in 
New England, the Bills won their first game 
by shutting out Boston 13-0. It was the first 
shutout in the AFL’s three-week history. In 
week four the Bills actually won the battle of 
offensive statistics but not the war on the 
scoreboard. Gaining 238 total yards to the 
Chargers 159, they lost 24-10. O’Connell 
went most of the way, completing 8 of 14 
passes but the only Buffalo touchdown, which 
closed the gap temporarily, came on the end 
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of Richie Lucas’s only pass of the day, a 36- 
yard completion to flanker Elbert Dubenion. 
Dubenion was the receiving ace for the game 
with 6 catches for 88 yards and a score. A sec- 
ond loss to New York followed. 

It was in week six that the Bills offense 
took off and scored their highest point total of 
the year. Johnny Green, taking over for the 
ineffective O’Connell, completed 14 passes 
for 243 yards and 4 touchdowns. He scored 
another himself on a 1-yard plunge as the Bills 
thundered past Oakland 38-9. 

That victory was followed by a thrilling 
25-24 win over eventual champions Houston, 
but Tommy Green banged up his throwing 
arm in the game and was mostly ineffective 
thereafter, completing only 39 percent of his 
passes with 10 touchdowns. Tommy O’Con- 
nell fared slightly better, but his 44 percent 
completion rate was less than expected. 

Two more losses put the Bills’ record at 
3-6 and then suddenly the blue and silver 
found life in their continually listless offense, 
scoring over 30 points in each of their final 
four games to close out the last month of the 
season going 2-1-1. The first of those wins 
came at the expense of the Chargers 32-3, with 
O’Connell and Green each throwing TD pass- 
es, one to converted quarterback Richie Lucas 
for 17 yards and another to rookie end Dan 
Chamberlain for 49 yards. Fullback Wray 
Carlton scored on two runs, and linebacker 
Archie Matsos ran back one of the Bill’s 4 
interceptions on Charger quarterback Jack 
Kemp for another. The next week in Denver 
the Bills led 38-7 after the first three quarters, 
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playing well on both sides of the ball. Halfback 
Wilmer Fowler broke off a 61-yard run early 
in the game en route to his 120 yards on the 
day. Elbert Dubenion caught 6 passes for 134 
yards, including a 76-yard touchdown run 
after pulling in a short pass. In the third quar- 
ter Bills’ defensive end Mack Yoho trucked 15 
yards with an interception (the Bills picked off 
5 in the game) for a touchdown, and then 
Fowler scored from 19 yards, giving the Bills a 
38-7 lead with fifteen minutes to play. After 
Fowler’s jaunt, however, the bubble burst, 
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mostly in the hands of Denver split end Lionel 
Taylor, who caught 3 touchdown passes with- 
in an eight minute span. All Buster Ramsey 
could do was watch as his defense was ren- 
dered defenseless against the Bronco aerial 
show that kept striking back and eventually 
earned a wild 38-38 tie. A home win over 
Boston, 38-14, and a final game loss in Hous- 
ton closed the season. 

Fullback Wray Carlton was the Bills’ 
leading rusher with 533 yards followed by 
Fowler with 370. Tight end Tom Rychlec 
caught 45 balls for tops on the team, but 
Elbert Dubenion provided deep impact with 
his team-leading 752 yards on 42 catches, 
which found pay dirt seven times. The kicking 
game was another reason the offense failed to 
yield a knockout punch much of the season. 
Five different toes were employed by the 
Bills, the best belonging to Billy Atkins, who 
hit on 6 of 13 field goal attempts. All told, the 
Bills made only 12 of their 26 field goal 
attempts on the year. They finished third in 
the East with a 5-8-1 record, half a game 
ahead of Boston. 


Leading passers Aitempts Completions 
Johnny Green 228 89 
Tommy O'Connell 145 65 
Richie Lucas 49 23 

Bob Brodhead 25 z 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Wray Carlton 137 533 
Willmer Fowler 93 370 

Joe Kulbacki Al 108 
Elbert Dubenion 16 94 
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Pct TDs Yards Int 
39% 10 1267 10 
44% 7 1033 13 
46% 2 314 3 
28% ie) 15 3 

Average TDs 

3.9 7 

4.0 1 

2.6 1 

5.9 1 


oeunile. the BFL 


Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Tom Rychlec 44 581 13.1 0 

Elbert Dubenion A2 752 17.9 7 

Wray Carlton 29 477 16.4 4 

Dan Chamberlain 17 279 16.4 4 

Monte Crockett 14 13 12.4 1 

Willmer Fowler 10 99 99 0) 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Wray Carlton 11 66 
Elbert Dubenion 8 48 
Billy Atkins 27 33 6 13 45 


6. Attendance figures in the early years were not very authentic. One of the most notorious in reporting 
exaggerated numbers was Titans owner Harry Wismer, leading New York writers to describe the count of 
those phantoms watching Titan games at the Polo Grounds as fans that came disguised as what? 


» NEW YORK TITANS# 


WHERE THE NAME HARRY WISMER 
settles in the minds of AFL historians can 
range anywhere from that of clown prince to 
league savior. Both would be correct, for the 
principal owner of the New York Titans was 
not only a loose cannon from whom other 
owners came to expect the unexpected, but he 
was also a master salesman, the AFL’s point 
man, and the only one able to successfully 
negotiate the league’s first TV contract with 
the American Broadcasting Company (ABC). 
Harry was so tight with the dollar that he 
would refuse to turn on the stadium lights at 
the Polo Grounds on those dreary Sunday 
afternoons and also gained a reputation for 
counting in his attendance totals the fans who 
thought about coming to the game. His habit- 
ual padding of the figures prompted one New 
York writer to describe Titan games as per- 


formances in front of family, friends, and 


thousands of other fans who came disguised as 
empty seats. The New York Titans, for all of 
Wismer’s antics, were not a team without 
talent. They had a bona fide NFL all-star at 
quarterback in Al Dorow, formerly of the 
Washington Redskins. Flanker Don Maynard 
played in the 1958 championship game for the 
New York Giants, and split end Art Powell had 
experience catching passes for the Philadel- 
phia Eagles. To lead his team, Wismer, a for- 
mer Redskins and Notre Dame announcer, 
hired legendary Redskin quarterback Slingin’ 
Sammy Baugh as his head coach. He outfitted 
his Titans in uniforms that were virtually iden- 
tical to those worn by his beloved Fighting 
Irish, except for the blue helmets with a gold 
stripe down the middle. 

There was not a more active revolving 
door in the AFL than in the Titans’ New 


Hampshire summer camp. Players came and 
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went with the sunrise and sunset. By opening 
day only three drafted players remained on the 
thirty-three-man roster. With every cut by an 


NFL team came a new arrival to the Titans 
camp, hoping to show Sammy what he could 
do, making everyone on New York’s present 
roster leery of meeting the Turk each evening. 

The Titan backfield included Dick 
Jamieson, the first starting quarterback, and 
two relatively unknowns, except to coach 
Baugh, for whom both Dewey Bohling and 
Pete Hart played at Hardin-Simmons College 
in Texas. Others gaining starts on opening day 
were Don Maynard and Art Powell at flanker 
and split end and Thurlow Cooper at tight 
end. On the line were tackles Joe Katchik and 
Gene Cockrell, guards John McMullan and 
Bob Mishak, and center Mike Hudock. The 
defense listed Nick Mumley and Bob Reifsny- 
der at end with Tom Saidlock and Sid Youngel- 
man at tackle. The linebackers were Eddie 
Bell, Bob Marques, and Larry Grantham with 
Fred Julian, Dick Felt, Corky Tharp, and 
Roger Donahoo in the secondary. For their 
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home field, Wismer had contracted with the 
Polo Grounds, across the Harlem River from 
Yankee Stadium in an area known as Coogan’s 
Bluff. The stadium had been the long-time 
home of the New York baseball Giants but 
had stood vacant since the team moved to San 
Francisco three years earlier. The stadium, 
now in decay, was not even considered good 
enough to be second rate. Nevertheless, for 
the Titans in 1960, it was home. 

Bohling was the Titans’ primary run- 
ner, leading the team with 431 yards on 123 
carries. Their second-leading ball carrier 
was Bill Mathis, picked up from the Oilers. 
Mathis carried 92 times for 307 yards. First- 
game starter Pete Hart lasted for only 25 car- 
ries. Others to tote the pigskin in New York’s 
first season included kicker/fullback Bill 
Shockley and scrambling quarterback Al 
Dorow. Dorow took command of the offense 
in the second quarter of the first game, reliev- 
ing Jamieson, and captured the hearts of the 
fans by scoring 2 touchdowns, one on a 15- 
yard scramble. His 26 touchdown passes 
were a league high, and his 396 total passes 
were outdone by only two others. He also 
completed 50 percent of his aerials for 2,748 
yards. Only Jack Kemp and Frank Tripucka 
threw for more. At the end of most of 
Dorow’s completions were Don Maynard, 
who finished in a tie for second place in the 
league with 72, and Art Powell who caught 
69. Powell’s 14 TD receptions topped the 
league. The Titan passing attack finished sec- 
ond behind only Houston while their run- 


ning game ranked fifth. 


Ce ae 


The Titans under Baugh started the lead blocker on a trap play up the 


the season by beating Buffalo 27-3, middle when he was sandwiched 


but lost to Boston 28-24 in their between two Oiler defenders. 
second game. Against the Patriots \ After dropping to the ground he 
the Titans led 24-21 with under | lage had to be assisted off the field. In 
one minute to play when punter 
Rick Sapienza fumbled a fourth 
down snap that was recovered by Boston staff, and Glenn was left to 
safety Chuck Shonta after Pats defensive back 


Gino Cappelletti allegedly kicked the fumble After the game he continued to 


recover alone on the bench. 


forward 10 yards. Shonta returned his pick up _ feel the effects of the hit in the locker room and 
52 yards into the Titan end zone for the win- suddenly fell to the floor. His teammates came 
ning touchdown to make the final score 28-21. to his rescue and summoned the Oilers team 
The next week the Titans trailed Denver 24-21 doctor, who admitted Glenn to the hospital. 
with fifteen seconds left to play when the Bron- But even before the Titan’s plane back to New 
cos were forced to punt from their own ten. An York left the ground, coach Baugh and his staff 
all-out effort by New York blocked the punt received word from the hospital that shortly 
that was recovered by Titan safety Roger Don- after being admitted Glenn had passed away, 
ahoo who ran it into the end zone for the game- _ the result of a broken neck. 
winning touchdown. The Titans won 28-24. After downing the Bills for the second 
Their first win streak was tallied the next week _ time this season the Titans went on a four-game 
in Dallas as Al Dorow led the way with 4 touch- _ losing streak against the Oilers, Raiders, Charg- 
down passes in a 37-35 win. At 3-1 Baugh’s ers, and Patriots, knocking them back to 4-6 
boys flew to Houston tied with the Oilers. and into third place in the Eastern Division. 
Houston was idle the previous week, and their With four games left on the schedule they 
rested troops proved to be too much for New _ trailed the first-place Oilers by three games. 
York as the Titans lost 27-21. Jamieson and With Dorow at his offensive best, the Titans 
Dorow split the QB duties, with Jamieson then took a 28-10 lead over Dallas as Maynard 
throwing 2 TD’s and Dorow adding another. — caught a 45-yard touchdown pass and Roger 
The AFUs first tragedy struck the Titans Donahoo scored his second touchdown of the 
in Houston in a much more catastrophic way season with a recovered fumble in the first 
than just losing a football game. Reserve guard quarter. Their defense struggled to hold off the 
Howard Glenn, injured the previous week Texans’ offense the rest of the way but still man- 
against Dallas, was pressed into action when aged to come away with a 41-35 victory, keep- 
starter Bob Mishak was injured during the _ ing their hopes of winning the division alive for 
game. Near the end of the first half Glenn was another week. At 5-6 their only hope was for 
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Houston to falter and drop them into a season- 
ending tie. But even though the Titans did their 
job by winning the next two games the Oilers 
refused to cooperate, posting a final 9-3 record 
by winning their remaining two games. 

All that was left on the season’s final day 
was to improve their record as the Titans, win 
or lose, would finish second in the East. Play- 
ing the L. A. Chargers, champions of the West, 
in the Coliseum, the Titans led 21-16 at half- 
time. The Chargers added 17 points in the 
third quarter but were countered by New 
York’s 15. And that is where the Titan missile 
fizzled both offensively and defensively. L. A. 
duplicated their third quarter output in the 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Al Dorow 396 201 
Dick Jamieson 70 35 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Dewey Bohling 123 431 

Bill Mathis 92 307 

Al Dorow 124 167 

Bill Shockley 37 156 
Leon Burton 16 119 

Pete Hart 25 113 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Don Maynard 72 1265 

Art Powell 69 1167 
Dewey Bohling 30 268 

Bill Mathis 18 103 
Dave Ross 10 122 
Thurlow Cooper 9 161 

Bill Shockley 8 69 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 

Bill Shockley 2 47 

Art Powell 14 
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final frame while Dorow could muster only 
one more touchdown. The Titans closed down 
their season losing 50-43 to post a 7-7 record. 
Guard Bob Mishak was the lone New York 
Titan to be placed on the all-league squad at 
season’s end. 


OF NEW YORK 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
50% 26 2748 28 
50% 6 586 Zi 
Average TDs 
3:5 Za 
33 2 
1.3 7 
4.2 2 
7.4 1 
4.5 6) 
Average TDs 
17.6 6 
16.9 14 
8.9 4 
Si ) 
12.2 1 
17.9 3 
8.6 2 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
50 9 21 86 
84 
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7. This former college All-American halfback was 
the first play-by-play announcer for the Los Angeles 
Chargers. Although he never played professional 
football he did produce in TV land. Both his son, 

a topnotch college quarterback, and his daughter 
realized successful acting careers in Hollywood. 
Who was he? 


=" LOS ANGELES CHARGERS = 


THE LEGEND OF THE LIGHTNING BOLT 
was created by hotel heir Barron Hilton and 
brought to life on September 10, 1960, when 
the San Diego Chargers hosted the preseason 
favorite Dallas Texans in L. A.’s Memorial 
Coliseum. Led by former Rams head coach 
and offensive mastermind Sid Gillman, the 
Chargers were designed to be an explosive jug- 
gernaut defined by running back speed and 
long-range aerials. The offense featured ex- 
Pittsburgh Steeler and Giant quarterback Jack 
Kemp, All-American fullback Charlie Flowers 
from Mississippi, and a fleet of swift receivers 
that included Iowa All-American Don Norton, 
Ralph Anderson, Royce Womble, Dave 
Kocourek, and Howard Clark, in addition to 
mercurial halfback Paul Lowe. The Chargers, 
who won all four of their exhibition games, 
were thought to have a decided advantage 


over the rest of the original teams primarily 
because Sid Gillman was the lone AFL coach 
with championship game experience, and also 
for their illegal start of summer camp a week 
early, which earned them the AFUs first fine. 
Sid was considered to be the man with the 
magic wand among his coaching cohorts. 

The Chargers quickly endeared them- 
selves to fans coast-to-coast not only for their 
lightning-strike offensive arsenal but also for 
their uniform aesthetics that were unlike any- 
thing in the NFL. The Chargers wore white 
helmets with blue lightning bolts highlighted 
with a gold outline and the player’s uniform 
number under the lightning bolts. Their jerseys 
were Pacific blue with white shoulder stripes 
accented with a blue lightning bolt in the mid- 
dle of the stripe. Blue lightning bolts replaced 
the traditional stripe down the side of their 
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white pants. The Barron’s team was named, 
like many others of the day, through a fan con- 
test, The winner was awarded a trip to Mexi- 
co. The winning name “Chargers,” selected by 
Hilton, was a natural for several reasons, the 
most natural being that Hilton had just started 
a new charge card company known as Carte 
Blanche. The name fit perfectly. Another rea- 


son was that the name embodied the image of 
an electrifying, quick-strike team. Hilton also 
liked the idea of employing the services of a 
white charger, ridden by a knight in shining 
armor as his team’s mascot. From the very 
beginning the Chargers had a Hollywood aura 
about them and were easily identified as the 
most glamorous team in the AFL. 

Ironically, the main attraction in the first 
year was an employee of the Carte Blanche 
company. Paul Lowe was released by the San 
Francisco 49ers and found employment in the 
mail room of Carte Blanche in 1959. Remem- 
bering him from his collegiate days, Charger 
GM Don Klosterman invited Lowe to try out 
for the newly formed team. Lowe made the 
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most of his invitation. He also made himself a 
piece of Charger history when he returned the 
opening kickoff of their first exhibition game 
against the Titans 105 yards for a touchdown 
in the Los Angeles Coliseum. 

Lowe’s career started inauspiciously 
with Los Angeles, where he was originally a 
fourth back, spelling former NFL backs Ron 
Waller and Howard Ferguson and rookie 
Charlie Flowers. After five games Lowe had a 
total of only 38 yards on 16 carries. In games 
two, three, and four Lowe touched the ball 
only one time in each. By week five the 
Chargers record was a disappointing 2-3. 
Then came week six in Denver. Waller had 
been cut loose and Lowe was now the starter 
at halfback alongside Howie Ferguson. The 
ex-Oregon Stater gained 72 yards on 11 
carries, including touchdown runs of 12 and 
44 yards. From then on it was the Paul Lowe 
Show in Southern California for Charger 
fans. His tally sheet the rest of the year had 
him gaining 817 yards on 120 carries in the 
last 9 games with three 100-yard-plus efforts. 
With his breakaway speed Lowe became the 
symbol of the big-play Charger offense, lead- 
ing the league with a 6.3 yards-per-carry 
average. He finished second in the league in 
rushing, only 20 yards behind Dallas’s Abner 
Haynes, who carried the ball 20 more times. 
Twice he gained over 135 yards in a game and 
twice he authored touchdown runs of over 60 
yards. His crown-jewel performance came in 
the AFL Championship game when he almost 
single-handedly led the Chargers over Hous- 
ton by gaining 174 yards on 21 carries. After 


* Charger QB Jack Kemp and Coach Sid Gillman discuss strategy. * 


Lowe was inserted into the starting lineup the 
Chargers won eight of their last nine games. 
Behind the running of Lowe and the radar- 
like passing of Jack Kemp, Gillman’s legions 
became a high-scoring, fast-striking unit that 
was able to overwhelm opposing defenses. 
The Chargers put the ball in the air 441 times 
and ran it 437 times. While the NFL was run- 
ning on three of every four downs the Charg- 
ers and most of the AFL’s other teams were in 
the one-to-one range. This was a cause for 
ridicule by the established league and was 
described by NFL purists around the country 
as “basketball on cleats.” But while being 
widely criticized by the established football 
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media, the league was also appealing to a new 
generation of football viewers. 

Through their first five games the 
Chargers looked unimpressive, and after suf- 
fering a humiliating 35-0 shutout at the hands 
of the Boston Patriots, Gillman knew that 
some changes would be needed to keep pace 
with the rest of the Western Division clubs. 
The Chargers were tied with Dallas at 2-3 as 
Kemp and company flew into Denver to meet 
the 3-1 Broncos in Bears Stadium. In the first 
quarter Paul Lowe was on the receiving end of 
a 56-yard pass play that took the Chargers to 
the Denver 12 yard line. On the next play he 
scored his first touchdown on a 12-yard 
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sweep around left end. Kemp found him 
again in the second quarter with a 24-yard 
floater over the middle. The drive stalled, but 
forty-one-year-old kicker Ben Agajanian, then 
pro football’s oldest player, put L. A. up 10-6 
with an 11-yard field goal. Agajanian was one 
of those NFL castoffs who was given a second 
chance by the AFL. Released by the New York 
Giants, Agajanian was out of football for 
two years before signing with the Chargers. 
Somewhat of a marvel, big Ben was one of 
the best placekickers in pro football while 
kicking with a right foot that was missing four 
toes. After two more Agajanian field goals 
in the third quarter, Lowe again 
found pay dirt with another 
sweep around left end, this 
time for 45 yards and a 23-9 
L. A. lead. The Chargers went 
on to gain a much needed 23- 
19 victory, lifting them to 
within a half game of the division- “i 
leading Broncos. After a week off the 
Chargers had their chance to avenge their 
previous loss to Boston. This time the result 
was significantly different, with L. A. taking a 
28-0 lead into the locker room at the half way 
mark. The first half highlight was provided by 
cornerback Dickie Harris on a 42-yard inter- 
ception return for a touchdown. Getting 
things started in the third quarter, Paul Lowe 
darted off tackle and went the distance on a 
66-yard touchdown run. He later broke 
another run up the middle for 69 yards to the 
Patriot 10 before Agajanian kicked another 3- 
pointer. Kemp also hit Ralph Anderson for a 


24 
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38-yard score in the Chargers 45-16 win, 
bringing their record to 4-3. 
The next week, a 21-7 win over New 
York lifted the Chargers into first place in the 
West for the first time since opening day. 
Paul Lowe broke the game open for L. A. with 
another sprint up the middle from 62 yards 
away for a touchdown. Their win over the 
Titans was followed by a closely contested 
victory over Houston in which Jack Kemp 
passed to Ralph Anderson for 34-yard and 
4-yard touchdowns in the first quarter on an 
L. A. Coliseum field that was covered with 
more sawdust than turf after a rain storm. 
Paul Lowe continued to kick up his 


heels on the league as he took a 
pitch out around right end for 40 
yards before scoring on a 3-yard 
run to the left. In beating the 
Oilers 24-21, L. A. had run off 
four wins in a row. 

After a pasting by Buffalo 
the Chargers scored four con- 
secutive wins starting with a 52- 
28 victory over the Raiders. Two touchdown 
passes by Kemp, one to Don Norton for 69 and 
another to Lowe for 63, put L. A. ahead to stay. 
A fourth quarter Doyle Nix touchdown with an 
interception put the icing on the day’s victory 
cake in front of 15,075 in the Coliseum. The 
winning streak continued, again against 
Oakland on the first week of December in San 
Francisco’s Candlestick Park where Lowe 
gained 90 yards rushing and was on the receiv- 
ing end of a 49-yard scoring pass from Kemp. 
Linebacker Rommie Loudd scored on a 49-yard 
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return of a Babe Parilli fumble to top off the 
Chargers point total. At 8-4 L. A. needed only 
one more win to clinch the West, which they 
got against Denver the next week in a 41-33 
barn burner. Led by Paul Lowe’s 106 yards 
rushing the Chargers jumped out ahead 24-23 
by halftime, but Denver took the lead in the 
third quarter. With Jack Kemp throwing his 
third touchdown pass of the day, a 15-yarder to 
Don Norton in the fourth quarter, the Chargers 
sealed the game and the division title. 

On January 1, 1961, the Chargers met the 
Houston Oilers in the first AFL Championship 
game, played in Houston’s Jeppesen Stadium. 
The largest Houston crowd of the season, 
32,183, filed in to see the two best teams joust 
for the AFL first title trophy. Kemp and Hous- 
ton’s George Blanda filled the air with 72 pass- 
es, and Paul Lowe scampered for 174 yards in 
what was a closely contested, back-and-forth 
game. The Chargers held a 6-0 lead early before 
the Oilers scored 10 points of their own. Ben 
Agajanian’s field goal right before halftime 
pulled L. A. to within one point at 10-9. Hous- 
ton extended its lead to 8 with another touch- 
down, but Paul Lowe answered with a 4-yard 
score for the Chargers. Leading 17-16 as the 
fourth quarter began, the Oilers broke open the 
game with an 88-yard touchdown pass and run 
from Blanda to Billy Cannon. A last-gasp drive 


8. In 1961 Ben Agajanian set an AFL distance record 
with a 51-yard field goal for Dallas one week, then 
found himself kicking for the NFL Packers a week 
later. Somewhat of a kicking nomad, Ben kicked for 
his third AFL team in 1962, agreeing to play for 
nothing. What other AFL team did he kick for? 
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in the waning minutes brought the Chargers to 
the Houston 22 but that was as far as they would 
go. Their season ended with a 10-4 record and 
a proud showing in their 24-16 AFL Cham- 
pionship game loss. 

For their efforts, Kemp, Lowe, and tackle 
Ron Mix along with DE Volney Peters and cor- 
nerback Dickie Harris were named to the AFL 
all-league team. Linebacker Paul Maguire led the 
league in punting with a 40.5 average and 
Kemp’s 52 percent completion rate led all quar- 
terbacks. While L. A.’s performance on the field 
was a resounding success, the performance at 
the gate was a cause of financial concern for 
Hilton. Charger crowds averaged only 15,768 
with a low of 9,928. Hilton had lost nearly a 
million dollars in the Chargers, first year and 
was looking for greener, more profitable pas- 
tures in which to anchor his team. As the Charg- 
ers first season came to an end their outlook for 


a second year in Los Angeles was a cloudy one. 


The Progress of the Seasons —~ 1960 
Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
Jack Kemp 406 211 52% 20 3018 25 
Bob Clatterbuck 23 15 65% 1 112 1 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 
Paul Lowe 136 855 6.3 9 
Howie Ferguson 126 438 3.5 4 
Chatlie Flowers 40 161 4.0 1 
Fred Ford 20 154 7.7 2 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 
Ralph Anderson 44 614 13.9 5 
Dave Kocourek 40 662 16.5 1 
Royce Womble 32 316 99 4 
Howard Clark oe 431 15.9 ie) 
Don Norton 25 414 16.6 5 
Paul Lowe 23 377 16.4 2 
Howie Ferguson 21 206 9.8 2 
Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Ben Agajanian 46 47 13 24 85 
Paul Lowe 10 60 


9. It wasn’t quite like PT 109, nor could you mistake it for anything out of McHale’s Navy, but these two 
AFL head coaches saw action together in the South Pacific during World War II as PT boat shipmates. 


a. Mike Holovak and Wally Lemm 
b. Hank Stram and Buster Ramsey 
c. Lou Saban and Sid Gillman 


» HOUSTON OILERS= 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSTON OILERS 
begins with its owner, young oil tycoon K.S. 
“Bud” Adams. He and Lamar Hunt were the 
catalysts for the league’s formation and its 
rivalry with the NFL. Adams also took on and 
beat the patriarchal monopoly headed by 
founding father George Halas when his well- 
conceived, in-your-face coup landed the 
signature of LSU All-American halfback 
Billy Cannon underneath the goal post after 
his final college game in the Sugar Bowl. 


Despite the fact that Cannon had already 
signed a contract with Pete Rozelle and the Los 
Angeles Rams, Adams defiantly contended 
that the NFU signing was illegal and took 
matters into his own hands by legally signing 
Cannon after his college eligibility had expired 
and doubling the Rams $10,000 offer. The 
first AFL vs. NFL law suit ensued with the 
AFL winning the rights to Cannon and thus 
setting off years of sabotage and deceit that 
finally culminated in the merger. In Cannon 
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* The first training camp for the Houston Oilers, 1960. * 


the league had their first nationally known 
player and first hint of credibility. 

Three weeks prior to the Cannon sign- 
ing, the Oilers had already started securing 
prospective players. On December 8, 1959, 
Oklahoma State All-American center Don Hitt 
and defensive back teammate Tony Banfield 
become the first players signed by the Houston 
franchise. Banfield would go on to become an 
all-league player but Hitt never made it to 
opening day. Among other early signings for 
the Oilers was one that Adams thought would 
be a perfect complement to Billy Cannon in 
the backfield. Ohio State All-American full- 
back Bob White had the distinction of running 
for the Buckeyes for three years without ever 
having lost a single yard. But after recovering 
from an early season knee injury, White played 
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only sparingly at linebacker in 1960, and he 
retired after one year without ever running the 
football professionally. Also signed was the 
Washington Redskins leading receiver for the 
past four years, end Johnny Carson. 

Adams believed that proven defensive 
backs would be in short supply in the AFLs first 
season and set out to build an offense that 
would depend on passing to give his Oilers the 
edge. Searching for a proven arm, Adams found 
disgruntled Chicago Bear quarterback and place 
kicker George Blanda. But Blanda was headed 
to Los Angeles and was set to sign with the 
Chargers for $17,000 a year. Not to be out 
done, the wealthy Texan quickly upped the ante 
and got Blanda’s name on a contract for $3,000 
more per year. Then came college teammates 
Charley Hennigan, a high school biology 
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teacher who would go on to become one of the 
AFL’s best flankers, and 5'6" fullback Charlie 
Tolar. After driving in for try-out camp togeth- 
er from Louisiana, both became cornerstones in 
the Oiler championship seasons and played 
together in Houston through 1966. 

On October 31, 1959, Adams dubbed his 
new franchise “the Oilers” for obvious reasons, 
and dressed them in Columbia blue helmets 
with a single white stripe down the center, and 
a white oil well derrick on each side. Their 
shirts were also Columbia blue with white num- 
bers accented with a red trim. Houston had a 
unique blend of youth and experience as the 
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league became a reality in September of 1960. 
No less than four rookies laid claim to being 
college All-Americans the year before, led by 
TCU defensive end Don Floyd. His partner on 
the opposite side of the defensive line was Dalva 
Allen. The tackles were George Shirkey and 
Orville Trask. The opening day linebackers 
were Al Wichter, Dennit Morris, and Hugh 
Pitts with Chuck Kendall, Mark Johnston, 
Julian Spence, and Joe Majors in the secondary. 
On the offensive Johnny Carson and Hennigan 
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lined up as wide ends. Al Jamison and Rich 
Michael were the tackles with Bob Talamini and 
Fred Walner the guards and George Belotti at 
center. The tight end was John White. Blanda, 
Cannon, and Dave Smith, out of Ripon Teach- 
ers College, made up the backfield. 

The Oilers were one of many teams that 
were having trouble finding a suitable stadium 
to call home. Unable to land Rice University, 
Adams turned to Jeppesen Stadium, a high 
school field, to play their home games. Adams 
even added 14,000 seats to the 22,000 seat 
venue, feeling that Cannon could fill the extra 
capacity, and for a mere thirty-eight dollars 
you could purchase a season ticket to all seven 
Oiler home games. Single game tickets sold for 
two dollars. It was the Oilers offense that ini- 
tially triggered most of the wins in 1960 as 
they scored over 36 points in six games and 20 
points or more in all but two of their fourteen 
starts. While the defense was tenacious, rank- 
ing them number two against the rush, the sec- 
ondary was the AFL’s worst. 

Opening day found the Oilers in San 
Francisco’s Kezar Stadium to play the Oakland 
Raiders on Sunday, September 11. With a dis- 
appointing crowd of only 12,703 on hand, 
George Blanda connected with Hennigan for 
43 yards and the first official Houston touch- 
down. Little known Dave Smith ran 8 yards 
for the first Oiler rushing TD. Smith also 
became the Oilers first 100-yard ground 
gainer by carrying the ball for 109 yards on 
19 carries against the Raiders in their 31-23 
victory. Blanda spread the wealth in his first 
quarterbacking appearance in nearly two 
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years by hitting Hennigan, Carson (twice) and Houston, faced off in the L. A. Coliseum on 
Bill Groman for TD passes. In their home November 13. The Chargers, 5-3, were riding 
opener the following week Blanda scored a three-game win streak while the Oilers, 6-2, 
three times on one-yard plunges, and Smith were coming off their second loss. The Charg- 
rambled 47 yards for his second TD in Hous- _ ers led 24-14 in the fourth when Blanda found 
ton’s 38-28 win. Another home game the next _ Billy Cannon in the end zone to make it close, 
week saw a rematch with Oakland come up _ but the final gun sounded with the Chargers on 
short, 14-13, for Houston’s first loss. A BYE top 24-21. Blanda fired a season-high 55 pass- 
week then gave coach Lou Rymkus an oppor- es, completing 31 for 366 yards in the loss. At 
tunity to regain the team’s composure. Then 6-3 Houston still led the East by two games 
they posted a 27-21 win over the Titans on over the 4-5 Titans. At home a week later 
October 9. At 3-1 the Oilers narrowly led New before 20,778 fans, Houston got back on 
York (3-2) in the East. track with a 20-10 win against Denver. Twenty- 

Against Dallas in their third - — two-year-old rookie Jackie Lee subbed 


straight home game, the battle for an ailing George Blanda and 


for Texas bragging rights went quickly endeared himself to Oiler 


to Houston 20-10 and read- fans by hitting 3 of his 7 first half 
passes for pay dirt on gains of 78, 


92, and 73 yards to Groman and 


ied them for a showdown 
with the Titans the next week 
in the Polo Grounds. A report- Hennigan on Houston’s rain soaked 
ed 21,000 saw the Titans start the field. A win in Boston and a shut 
scoring in the first quarter. But Hous- out loss in Dallas came next, but 
ton’s Ken Hall returned the ensuing kickoff 104 as the Oilers rode home with a 31- 
yards to tie the score. Three first half touch- 23 win over Buffalo on December 11, they had 
down passes to split end Bill Groman followed locked up their first division championship. 
and gave Houston a 35-21 lead at the half. In They closed out the season with another defeat 
the second half each team scored only once. of Boston. At 10-4 the Oilers record was iden- 
The Oilers cruised to a 42-28 triumph. At War tical to that of their opponent, the Los Angeles 
Memorial Stadium the next week Buffalo’s Billy | Chargers, in the AFL’s first championship game, 
Atkins kicked two fourth quarter field goals to played on January 1. 

down the Oilers 25-24. Four more touchdown The game appeared on paper to be a toss 
passes in Denver by Blanda in week nine anda __up. Houston boasted one of the league’s best 
45-yard touchdown run by Dave Smith put running tandems in Billy Cannon (644 yards on 
Houston ahead by three games in the Eastasthe 152 carries, 4.2 average) and Dave Smith (643 
Oilers stampeded over the Broncos 45-25. yards on 154 carries, 4.2 average). The two fin- 


The two divisional leaders, L. A. and ished third and fourth respectively in the league, 
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with the Oilers finishing third in rushing over- 
all. L. A. had Paul Lowe, the league’s second- 
best runner with the league’s highest per carry 
average of 6.3. Signal callers Kemp and Blanda 
finished first and seventh in the rankings, but 
Houston posted the league’s best passing attack 
while the Chargers settled in at fourth. The 
receivers for the Oilers were Bill Groman, the 
AFL's second-best pass catcher with 72 recep- 
tions (no one gained more than his 1,473 yards 
or averaged more per catch than his 20.5), 
Johnny Carson who caught 45 balls, and Hen- 
nigan who caught 44. Smith and Cannon 
caught 22 and 15 each. The Chargers leading 
receiver was Ralph Anderson, who had tragical- 
ly passed away during the season, leaving the 
receiving corps in disarray. Dave Kocourek 
caught 40 passes with Royce Womble next with 
32 catches. With an average attendance of 
20,000 in the 36,000-seat capacity Jeppesen 
Stadium, the AFL elders decided for the good of 
the league to switch the game from its sched- 
uled venue in the canyon-like L. A. Coliseum 
with a capacity of 100,000 seats, where the 
Chargers averaged little more than 15,000. 
Hilton and the Chargers agreed and instead of 
having to travel West, the Oilers now had the 
home field advantage. The turn-stiles clicked 
32,183 times by game time on New Year’s day, 
1961 in Houston. 

Charger kicker Ben Agajanian scored the 
first championship points for the rookie league 
with two first quarter field goals of 38 and 22 
yards. Then George Blanda fired 8 straight pass- 
es to drive Houston over the goal line with the 
last pass covering 17 yards to fullback Dave 
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Smith for the score, giving the Oilers a 7-6 lead. 
Field goals by both Blanda and Agajanian closed 
out the first half, keeping Blanda’s team ahead 
10-9. A TD pass to Bill Groman and a Paul 
Lowe short touchdown burst off left tackle took 
the game into the fourth quarter with Houston 
leading by the slimmest of margins, 17-16. 
Lowe gained 174 yards on the day for L. A. with 
Dave Smith and Billy Cannon each gaining 51 
yards. As the game clock ticked down with the 
Oilers clinging to their 1-point lead early in the 
fourth quarter, George Blanda and company 
were faced with a third-and-nine situation on 
their own 12 yard line. Blanda then called for 
Cannon to run a short down-and-out route that 
would isolate him on a linebacker. As Blanda 
lofted his aerial Cannon had already beaten his 
coverage and took the reception 88 yards for 
the game’s final and winning score. Needing a 
touchdown and a 2-point conversion to send 
the game to overtime the Chargers launched a 
drive to tie. A pass interference penalty on the 
Oilers then put L. A. deep into Houston territo- 
ry at the 22 yard line, but on a last-chance 
fourth down try the Oilers defense held, and the 
Chargers final drive came to a halt. The Hous- 
ton Oilers had won the first AFL Championship 
game 24-16. Billy Cannon, riding the crest of 
his touchdown reception, was the game’s MVP 
For their AFL championship each triumphant 
Oiler walked away with a winner’s share of 
$1,016.42. And on January 2 each of the eight 
AFL franchises were finally able to sit back, 
smile, and breath a collective sigh of relief and 
accomplishment. The first successful season of 
the American Football League was now history! 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
George Blanda 362 168 46% 24 2413 22 

Jacky Lee Ti Al 53% 5 842 6 
Leading rushers Aitempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Billy Cannon 152 644 4.2 1 

Dave Smith 154 643 4.1 5 

Charlie Tolar 54 179 3:3 3 

Ken Hall 30 118 3.9 fe) 

Doug Cline 37 105 2.8 2 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Bill Groman 72 1473 20.5 ibe 

Johnny Carson 45 604 13.5 4 

Charley Hennigan Aq 722 16.4 6 

Dave Smith 22 216 9.8 2 

Billy Cannon 15 187 12.5 5 

Charlie Tolar 7 ral 10.1 ¢) 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
George Blanda 4 46 47 15 33 115 
Bill Groman 12 7D 


10. The league’s leading punter in 1960 is one of only two AFLers to come from The Citadel, where he led 
the nation in pass receiving in 1959. He also lays claim to having worn those hideous vertically striped socks 
and gold and brown Denver uniforms. Who is this former Charger and Buffalo Bill? 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE =- 1961 FINAL STANDINGS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


TEAM GP W 
HOUSTON OILERS 14 10 
BOSTON PATRIOTS 14 9 
NEW YORK TITANS 14 7 
BUFFALO BILLS 14 6 


WESTERN DIVISION 


TEAM GP W 
SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 14 12 
DALLAS TEXANS 14 6 
DENVER BRONCOS 14 3 
OAKLAND RAIDERS 14 2, 


L Hu PF PA Pct 
3 1 513 242 0.769 
4 1 413 313 0.679 
7 0 301 390 0.500 
8 0 294 342 0.429 
L T PF PA Pct 
2 0 396 219 0.857 
8 O 334 343 0.571 
1l 0 251 432 0.214 
12. 0 237 458 0.143 


Ross O’Hanley was a local favorite out of Boston College when 


O’HANLEY —) —? 
DEFENSIVE HALFBACK + BOSTON PATRIOTS 


# BOSTON PATRIOTS 8 


COMING OFF OF A SEASON THAT SAW 
them score fewer points than any other AFL 
team, the Boston Patriots were desperate for 
offensive firepower. Their hope was to find it 
in the person of Vito “Babe” Parilli, a veteran 
quarterback with NFL experience. Parilli was 
a backup to Tom Flores in Oakland in 1960 


he joined the Patriots for their first season and gained all-league 
honors at safety. The 6’, 175 lbs. defensive back intercepted 3 pass- 
es in 1960 as the cornerstone of Boston’s pass defense. Ross missed 
part of the 1961 season as a National Guardsman and the entire 
1966 season with an injury after being selected by the Miami Dol- 
phins in the AFL's first expansion draft. A member of the Patriots 
and the AFL from 1960-1965, O’Hanley retired after the ‘66 season 
having helped write a chapter of AFL history as one of its originals. 


but his arm and play-calling savvy were assets 
Boston admired and needed. Sending their top 
two rushers, Alan Miller and Dick Christy, to 
the Raiders brought Parilli and Oakland’s lead- 
ing receiver, Billy Lott, to Boston. The trade 
paid immediate dividends for Boston as they 
scored 127 more points in 1961 and posted 
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four more victories. Parilli and Butch Songin ing 18 points and even threw a 27-yard 
split the quarterbacking duties, combining touchdown pass to halfback Larry Garron on 
for over 2,700 yards passing and 27 a fake field goal. With a loss to San 
Diego 38-27 at BU field in the fifth 


week of the season, owner Billy 


touchdowns against 18 intercep- 
tions. They ranked fifth and 
seventh among all AFL quarter- 


Sullivan was unhappy with his 
backs at the season’s end. team’s results and decided to 
Besides a change at quarterback make a bold move in hope of 
the 1961 Patriots also changed reviving the Pats. He handed 
the logo on their helmets. coach Lou Saban his walking 
Scrapped was their tri-cornered hat =£——_ papers. The speculation for a 
graphic; Pat the Patriot minuteman replaced large part of the firing was 
it. The logo was submitted the year before by a that Saban and the front office 
Boston Globe writer. had a disagreement over Saban’s desire to 
Once again the Patriots opened the sea- trade Sullivan’s first franchise draft choice, 
son on September 9. And with Parilli under Ron Burton. With Saban’s departure, Sullivan 
center, Boston trailed New York 23-21 with turned to assistant coach Mike Holovak as 
only minutes to play and a chance to win the his new leader. In his first game Holovak 
game as kicker Gino Cappelletti lined up a32- faced the defending champion Houston Oil- 
yard field goal. But his attempt drifted wide ers who were floundering with a 1-3 record 
and for the second year in a row Boston and also experiencing some internal turmoil. 
dropped their season opener. In his Patriot With five seconds left in the game Houston’s 
debut Parilli connected on 11 of 26 passes for George Blanda booted a 24-yard field goal to 
1 touchdown, to Cappelletti, Boston’s kicking salvage a 31-31 tie for Houston, sending 
and new receiving threat. Cappy scored 14 of Holovak home disappointed in his first game 
the Pats 20 points on a touchdown, 2 field as head coach. 
goals, and 2 PAT’s. For the next several games Holovak, 
Butch Songin, the starting quarterback unable to determine who was the better 
of a year ago, was the hero of game two ashe choice, alternated both Parilli and Songin the 
relieved Babe and passed the Patriots toa 45- way Cleveland Browns coach Paul Brown sent 
17 win over Denver. A 23-21 victory against in plays using alternating messenger guards. A 
Buffalo in week three pushed the Pats over blowout over Buffalo 52-21 at BU the follow- 
.500 for the first time ever at 2-1. New York ing week earned Holovak his first victory. The 
made it two in a row over Boston in week Patriots were suddenly hot, and home and 
four, handing the Pats a 37-30 defeat. Cap- away wins against Dallas had Holovak unde- 


pelletti continued his offensive barrage, scor- _feated through his first four games. They took 
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a 5-3-1 record into Houston, who rode a five- 
game winning streak. With first place in the 
East at stake the Oilers extended their streak 
to six in a row with a 27-15 win over the 
disappointed Pats. Boston then ran the table 
in their last four games with wins over 
Oakland, Denver, Oakland again, and the 
Western Division champion Chargers, who 
they destroyed 41-0. Against the Raiders the 
Pats were down 17-13 with a little over two 
minutes to play when a Raider punt from their 
own end zone hit an upright (the goal posts 
were still on the goal line in the 60s) bounded 
back into the end zone, and was recovered for 
a Boston touchdown. The Pats won 20-17. 
Under Holovak’s leadership Boston went 
7-1-1. Finishing behind only Houston in points 
scored and only San Diego and Houston in 
fewest points allowed, the turnaround was the 
most dramatic in the league. The defense also 
gave up fewer yards on the ground (only 3 
yards per carry) than any other AFL team. The 
front four was anchored by Holy Cross stand- 
out Jim Hunt, who was released by the NFL 
Cardinals, Houston Antwine, released by the 
NFL Lions as well as the Oilers, and Boston 
College and Holy Cross alums Larry Eisen- 
hauer and Bob Dee. The group sacked oppos- 
ing quarterbacks 44 times. This front four 
would go on to be one of the most dominant 
and stable in AFL history. An all-league safety 
in 1960, Ross O’Hanley missed half of the 
season as he was called to duty by the 
National Guard and played only seven games. 
At 9-4-1 Boston finished only one game 


out of first place, and while there were 
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QUARTERBACK BOSTON PATRIOTS 


certainly a lot of highlights for the Patriots in 
1961, including standout performances like 
Larry Garron’s 85-yard touchdown run, his 
88-yard kickoff return for a touchdown, and 
Ron Burton’s 91-yard kickoff return for a 
touchdown, probably the most bizarre play in 
AFL history also occurred in New England 
that year and involved not only the Boston 
Patriots but also one of their frenzied fans. It 
happened on November 3 during the closing 
seconds of their Friday night game against the 
visiting Dallas Texans. The Patriots had a 28- 
21 lead on the Texans, who were driving 
toward the Boston end zone. The Boston 
faithful, anticipating a Patriot victory, were 
lining the field for the last play of the game. 
Having one last crack at the goal line from 
inside the Patriot ten-yard line, quarterback 
Cotton Davidson shot a pass over the middle 
intended for Chris Burford in the end zone. 
No one noticed that prior to the snap a fan in 


a gray coat ran onto the field and inconspicu- 
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ously positioned himself behind Boston’s 
middle linebacker. As Davidson threw in 
Burford’s direction the fan reached his arm up 
and knocked the pass to the ground. As he 
immediately ran off, those fans who had lined 
the field stormed onto it, claiming victory. 
The Texans, realizing what had happened, 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Babe Parilli 198 104 

Ed “Butch” Songin 212 98 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Billy Lott 100 461 
Larry Garron 69 389 

Ron Burton 82 260 
Babe Parilli 38 183 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Gino Cappelletti 45 768 

Jim Colclough 42 757 

Billy Lott 32 333 
Loary Garron 24 341 

Tom Stephens 19 186 

Ron Burton 13 115 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Gino Cappelletti 8 48 

Billy Lott 11 
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protested vehemently to the officials who 
were oblivious to what had occurred. With 
instant replay still years away, they had no 
evidence that anything out of the ordinary had 
occurred. The Patriots victory went into the 
books as well as the folklore of the AFL. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
52% 13 1314 9 
46% 14 1429 9 
Average TDs 
4.7 5 
5.6 2 
3.3 2 
4.8 5 
Average TDs 
17.1 8 
18.0 9 
10.4 6 
14.2 3 
9.8 2 
8.8 0 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
50 17 32 147 
66 


11. There are several theories about the origin of the New York franchise’s name, the Titans. One is that 
principal owner Harry Wismer wanted to go one better on his crosstown competition, the NFL’s New York 
Giants. So he needed a name that was bigger than a Giant. The U.S. Air Force had just unveiled its new 
Titan missile, and the suggestion that a Titan was bigger than a Giant appealed to Wismer, who approved it 
as the official name. Another is that Wismer was so cheap in running his team that he didn’t want to spend 
money on a new marquee sign for the front of the Polo Grounds. So he used what was already there by mix- 
ing the letters left behind by the NY baseball Giants. He only needed to change one letter, from a G to a T to 
complete the name. In those early New York Titans days, Wismer even skimped on the team’s office. Where 


did he set up his first team and ticket office? 
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AS THE RAIDERS READIED FOR THEIR 
second season, the front office was in disarray. 
Owner infighting created chaos on the field, 
and the team could sign just six of their first 
thirty draft choices. It wasn’t until commis- 
sioner Joe Foss stepped in to intervene that the 
rubble could be sorted out. With the flip of a 
coin the Oakland ownership was reduced 
from eight members to three in a prearranged 
buyout. Looking for more clout on the grid- 
iron, Oakland then traded backup quarterback 
Babe Parilli and fullback Billy Lott to Boston 
for the Patriots’ starting backfield mates Dick 
Christy and Alan Miller. 

The Oakland faithful again had to put 
their tails between their legs and travel across 
the Bay Bridge to see their favorites. With 
Erdelatz realistically optimistic, the Raiders 
opened the new season with the Houston Oil- 
ers, just as they did in 1960, but this time it 
was on the road. The optimism quickly turned 
to gloom as the champion Oilers trampled 
Oakland 55-0. As if things could not have got- 
ten worse, the Raiders traveled down the Cal- 
ifornia coast to play the Western Division 
champion Chargers on week two. The Charg- 
ers, now relocated in San Diego and playing in 
ancient Balboa Stadium, with the impact of a 
heavyweight knockout punch, sent the Raiders 
to the canvas with a 44-0 loss. Two weeks into 
the new season Oakland found themselves 
with an 0-2 record, having lost by a combined 
score of 99-0. It was the ticket out of town for 
coach Eddie Erdelatz, who became the first 
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AFL head coach to be fired. Line coach Marty 
Feldman assumed the top spot but faired no 
better. The Raiders went 2-10 the rest of the 
way but were close enough to win in at least 
five of them. Against Boston, the Raiders held 
a 17-13 lead with 2:40 left when Wayne 
Crow’s punt from his own end zone hit an 
upright, bounced back into the end zone and 
was recovered for a Boston touchdown. The 
Raiders lost 20-17. While they led Denver 24- 
13 late in the fourth quarter, rookie halfback 
Charlie Fuller fumbled twice in the waning 
minutes, leading to 2 Bronco touchdowns and 
another last-minute Raider loss. They also lost 
by 5 points to Buffalo and by 7 to Dallas. 
Finishing a dismal 2-12, the Raiders were 
led on the ground by Wayne Crow, who gained 
only 490 yards on 119 carries and Alan Miller, 
with 255 yards on 85 carries. Needing more 
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punch and speed in the backfield, the Raiders 
also used Clem Daniels, who had been released 
by Dallas, on 31 carries. Daniels gained 154 
yards for a team-high 4.9 average. Tight end 
Doug Asad was the leading pass catcher with 43, 
followed by Alan Miller, and rookie Bob Cool- 
baugh. Tom Flores had another good year and 
finished as the second-ranked thrower in the 
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league behind George Blanda. As a team the 
Raiders were last in both rushing and passing. 
They also gave up more yardage than every 
other AFL defense, being outgained almost 2 to 
1 on the ground. It was a giant step backward 
for the franchise that hoped to move to a legiti- 
mate home in Oakland for 1962, while Feldman 
planned to rebuild the worst team in the AFL. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Tom Flores 366 190 52% 15 2176 19 

Nick Papac 44 13 29% 2 173 7 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Wayne Crow 119 490 4.1 2 

Alan Miller 85 255 3.0 3 

Clem Daniels 31 154 5.1 a 

Charlie Fuller 38 134 35 6) 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Doug Asad 43 592 13.9 2 

Alan Miller 36 315 8.8 4 

Bob Coolbaugh 32 435 13.6 4 

Charlie Hardy 24 337 14.0 4 

Wayne Crow 23 196 8.5 6) 

Jerry Burch 18 235 13.1 I, 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
George Fleming 1 24 25 11 26 63 
Alan Miller 7 42 


« BUFFALO BILLS #8 


FOR THE BILLS, 1961 WAS A SHORT 
chorus of “second verse, same as the first!” 
Following up their 5-8-1 record in 1960, the 
Bills went 6-8 in their second season. Again 
the defense carried them with a front four 
comprised of all-league end Laverne Torczon, 
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Mack Yoho, Chuck McMurtry, and Jim Sorey. 
The Bills were the third-best team against the 
run but the pass defense left a lot to be desired 
with defenders Richie McCabe (all-league in 
°60), Jim Wagstaff, Bill Johnson, Billy Atkins 
ranking next to last even though Atkins led the 
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league with 10 interceptions. On offense the 
Bills struggled again, showing only an 8-point 


improvement from the previous season. 


BILL 
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Head coach Buster Ramsey was still 
unsettled at quarterback and just as in 1960, 
he chose to shuttle his signal callers. This time 
he employed five, one more than a year 
ago. Tommy O’Connell, the starter in 1960, 
played just one game and faded into retire- 
ment, faring better as a member of the coach- 
ing staff. The franchise’s first-draft choice, 
Richie Lucas, saw work as a runner, pass 
catcher, and thrower, but played only eight 
games and threw only 50 passes before being 
lost to the Army. Holdover Johnny (Chuck) 
Green also played eight games and pitched 
126 passes, completing only 56 of them. Two 
NFL castoffs also threw their helmets into the 
ring. Ex-Lion Warren Raab showed well in his 
nine games, completing 46 percent of his 74 
attempts for 5 touchdowns, against only 2 
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interceptions. But the man who saw the most 
action at quarterback under Ramsey in 61 was 
former Washington Redskin M. C. Reynolds. 
Reynolds threw for a team high 1,004 yards 
and completed 83 of his 181 passes, but only 2 
found the end zone, while 13 ended up in the 
clutches of opponents. 

In an effort to spring flanker Elbert 
Dubenion from the double coverage he saw 
too often in 1960, Ramsey picked up rookie 
Glenn Bass, a former running back from 
Tennessee who had been cut by the Chargers. 
Bass ended up being a great acquisition as 
he led the Bills with 50 receptions for 755 
yards. Tight end Tom Rychlec, the team 
recepton leader a year ago, caught 33, fol- 
lowed by Dubenion, who fell off to 31 
catches, 6 for TD’s, adding another 2 running 
flanker-around plays. To start the season 
Buffalo found themselves at home for seven of 
their first nine games, but the Bills failed to 
capitalize on their home field advantage and 
won only three of them. The youngest team in 
the league then hit the road and won only 
three more all season. 

Life on the road originally looked like it 
was just what the doctor ordered as Buffalo 
won their first two in Dallas and Denver but 
then headed back home to drop a 21-14 deci- 
sion to the Titans. Another trip out West had 
the Bills winning in Oakland 26-21 but losing 
on their first-ever trip to San Diego 28-10. 
The offensive output was a major cause for 
concern for Ramsey, as only once in their four- 
teen games did the Bills score more than 30 


points, averaging 21 per game on the season 
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while giving up an average of 24. 

The ground game was another area 
where the Bills came up short. Their 1,608 
yards was fifth out of eight, led by Syracuse 
rookie Art Baker with 498 yards for a low 
3.3 yards per carry average. Wray Carlton’s 
311 yards gained put his average even lower 
at 3.1. Fleet-footed halfback Wilmer Fowler, 
Buffalo’s second leading rusher in 1960, 
returned a kickoff 100 yards early in the sea- 
son then went down for the rest of the year 
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with a knee injury. Defensive tackle McMurtry 
and middle linebacker Archie Matsos were 
selected to the all-league team. For Matsos it 
was his second straight honor. At the end of 
the season the Bills two-year record of 11-16- 
1 under Ramsey was not good enough to bring 
him back for a third. Upon relieving him of his 
coaching duties, owner Ralph Wilson looked 
to former Patriots head coach Lou Saban to 
turn the Buffalo fortunes around. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

M. C. Reynolds 181 83 46% 2 1004 13 
Johnny Green 126 56 44% 6 903 5 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Art Baker 152 498 3.3 3 

Wray Carlton 101 311 Sul 4 

Fred Brown 53 192 3.6 1 

Elbert Dubenion 17 173 10.2 2 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Glenn Bass 50 765 15.3 3 

Tom Rychlec 33 405 12.3 2 

Elbert Dubenion 31 461 14.9 6 

Monte Crockett 20 325 16.3 0 

Perry Richards 19 285 15.0 3 

Wray Carlton 17 193 11.4 0 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Elbert Dubenicn 8 48 
Billy Atkins 29 Sil 2 6 42 


12. The first Buffalo football franchise in the 1940s was named the Bisons but later changed to the Bills 
so they could separate their identity from the city’s baseball and hockey teams with the same name. What is 


the significance of their name Buffalo Bills? 
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Frank Tripucka never intended to be quarter- 
backing the Broncos in 1960 let alone lead 
them into their second season. Tripucka signed 
on from the Canadian Football League to be a 
coach. But after every recruit paled in relation 
to the coach, he was pressed into duty, throw- 
ing more passes than any other AFL quarter- 
back the first year. He was back chuckin’ 
another 344 times in 1961. Along with backup 
George Herring, the Broncos in 1961 threw at 
arate of almost a 2-to-1 to their running game. 
With only Ken Adamson at guard and Eldon 
Dannenhauer at tackle showing any semblance 
of professional blocking skills, the entire group 
of Denver running backs gained only 1,019 
yards on the ground—only 143 yards more 
than the AFL’s leading runner, Billy Cannon, 
gained by himself. With the absence of a run- 
ning game Tripucka and Herring fired over 
500 passes, averaging some 40 aerials every 
game. By contrast they handed off less than 25 
times per game and averaged a mere 78 yards 
rushing, the worst in the league. 

To simply survive, the Broncos had to put 
the ball in the air. Previously, Tripucka relied on 
his football knowledge to lead the offense, many 
times drawing up plays in the dirt in the huddle. 
In the offensive scheme of things, the Broncos 
had not evolved much past that practice. The 
game plan called mainly for the same strate- 
gy used on millions of playgrounds around 
the country, which was “everybody go out for a 


pass.” Herring and Tripucka threw for more 
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than 1,000 yards, but between them they were 
picked off forty-three times, a league high. Den- 
ver had the third-best passing attack behind only 
Houston and San Diego, both winners of their 
respective divisions again. With the abundance 
of balls put up for grabs, Lionel Taylor became 
the main beneficiary. His number was called 
more than any other, and as a result he pulled in 
more receptions (100) than any other receiver in 
the history of professional football. But for all 
his receptions, Taylor was able to crack the goal 
line only four times, drawing mostly double cov- 
erage inside the 20-yard line. Diminutive Al Fra- 
zier was Tripucka’s other prime target, catching 
47 balls including 6 for touchdowns. Tight end 
Gene Prebola grabbed 29 throws but caught 
only 1 for a touchdown. 
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On defense only the 2-12 Raiders 
allowed more points, with Denver being the 
only other club to allow over 400 points, for 
an average yield of 31 per game against their 
own scoring average of only 18. Defensive 
tackle Bud McFadin, a bonified jammer in the 
middle of the line, joined Taylor as the only 
Bronco selected to the all-league squad. He 
and Austin Gonsoulin were also the only two 
defensive players from Denver picked to play 
for the West in the first AFL All-Star game. On 
offense, fullback Donnie Stone, who gained a 
team-high 505 yards, joined the record-setting 
Taylor for the game. 

The Broncos kicked off their second sea- 
son with a 22-10 win in Buffalo. The Bills still 
had not found a quarterback or an offense, and 
Denver was able to take advantage of the short- 
coming. Taylor started the scoring in the first 
period with a 50-yard reception but it was 
from neither Tripucka nor Herring. Hitting on 
one of his four completions in nine season 
attempts, halfback Gene Mingo used an option 
play to find Taylor for 6 points. In the third 
quarter Mingo found Taylor in the end zone 
again, this time for 52 yards. Discounting these 
2 scoring passes at the end of Mingo’s halfback 
passes, Taylor caught only 2 of his other 98 
catches in the end zone from Bronco quarter- 
backs. The defense was uncharacteristically 
strong in the opener and allowed only 1 touch- 
down all afternoon. The Bills only score of the 
second half came as George Herring ran out of 
the end zone in the fourth quarter with the 
game well in hand for Denver. 

In Boston for a Saturday night game on 
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September 16, Denver ran into an improved 
Patriot offense. The Patriots stayed close for a 
half and trailed 10-3, and then turned on their 
scoring machine to tally 35 points to Denver’s 
14 in the second half. Denver scored when 
Tripucka connected with Mingo for 69 yards 
and with Taylor for a 3-yarder. A third straight 
game on the east coast had the Broncos on the 
short end a second time. The New York Titans 
jumped ahead 14-0 then 28-7 at the midpoint. 
Denver made it a thriller with 3 rushing touch- 
downs in the third and fourth quarters, but the 
35-28 result dropped them to 1-2 with still 
another road game to come before they could 
go home. 

Traveling to San Francisco’s Candlestick 
Park, the Broncos fell victim to one of Oak- 
land’s two 1961 victories, 33-19, in front of 
a skeleton crowd of only 8,361 fans. Finally 
playing at home, the Broncos entertained 
14,500 onlookers and the Dallas Texans. Trail- 
ing 19-0 in the fourth quarter, Tripucka fired 
2 TD passes, 1 to Frazier, and 1 to Taylor in 
the fourth quarter, but the result was the same 
as the previous three games, another loss, this 
time 19-12. Thankfully the next week brought 
the Oakland Raiders and their 1-3 record to 
Bears Stadium to play the 1-4 Broncos. It 
looked like the Raiders would walk off with 
their second win, but the Bronco defense 
forced 2 fourth-quarter fumbles, and kicker 
Jack Hill kicked 2 field goals in the last frame, 
sending the Denver fans home happy with a 
comeback 27-24 win. October 22 was the last 
happy day for Denverites, as the Broncos 
dropped New York 27-10 for their second 
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straight win to raise their record to 3-4. The 
game’s final touchdown had the look of 
another Frank Tripucka play drawn up in the 
huddle, except that it was George Herring 
leading the charge. After catching a quick pass, 
tight end Gene Prebola lateraled to Gene 
Mingo who galloped to an 18-yard touch- 
down and their last win of the season. A 37-0 
loss to San Diego followed. Then a 55-14 
drubbing at the hands of Houston. 

What looked like a fourth Denver win in 
front of 7,859 at Bears Stadium started with 
an 87-yard bomb from Tripucka to Al Frazier, 
giving Denver a 9-0 lead over the Chargers in 
the fourth quarter. But win number four wasn’t 


in the stars for the Broncos as San Diego pulled 


out a 19-16 win to stay undefeated. A 23-10 
loss to Buffalo, a 45-14 loss to the Oilers, and a 
close 28-24 loss at the hands of Boston set up 
the season finale with Dallas. The result was no 
different, as Denver dropped their seventh in a 
row 49-21. Finishing 3-11, the Broncos took a 
step backward from their 4-9-1 record of 1960, 
spelling doom for coach Frank Filchock who 
would not return in 1962. 

A season total of only 74,508 saw the 
Broncos in action at home in their second go- 
around. The average of 10,648 was nearly 
12,000 a game less than the year before. Los- 
ing over $200,000, owner Bob Howsam and 
his team were in jeopardy, and their future in 


the western city had become uncertain. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Frank Tripucka 344 167 48% 10 1690 21 
George Henning 211 93 44% 5 1160 22 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Donnie Stone 127 505 4.0 4 

Steve Bukaty 76 187 2:5 5 

Dave Ames 19 114 6.0 ) 

Al Frazier 28 110 4.8 0) 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Lionel Tctylor 100 1176 LL.7 4 

Al Frazier 47 799 17.0 6 

Donnie Stone 38 344 9.1 4 

Gene Prebola 29 349 12.0 1 

Steve Bukaty 14 96 6.7 0 

Jim Stinnette 11 58 5.2 1 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Al Frazier 8 1 (run) 50 
Donnie Stone 8 48 
Gene Mingo 2 Ll 11 3 10 32 
Jack Hill 16 16 5 1S 31 


The Progress of 
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13. Although it may be hard to believe, the New York Titans played an exhibition game on August 19, 1961, 
that had more fans in the seats than all of their 1960 home games combined, with 73,916 onlookers filling 
Philadelphia’s Memorial Stadium (later renamed JFK). The game between the Titans and Patriots became 


known as the 
Acme Markets. 


=" NEW YORK TITANS = 


WHEN THE SEASON OPENED ON SEP- 
tember 9 the Titans and Boston Patriots 
found themselves playing each other for the 
third time in a month. Thirteen new faces, 
including halfback Dick Christy, a former 
Boston runner, suited up for New York. In 
contrast, only ten Patriots were around to see 
last season’s opening game. The Titans again 
featured a wide-open offense and a defense 
designed to log only enough minutes to give 
the offense a breather. The offensive line 
returned with Gene Cockrell and Jack Klotz at 
tackle, Mike Hudock at center, and John 
McMullen and all-league Bob Mischak at 
guard. Thurlow Cooper returned as the block- 
ing end as did Art Powell at split end. Al 
Dorow, Don Maynard, Bill Mathis, and Dick 
Christy filled out the backfield. Mathis in 
1961 carried the ball 202 times, more than 
any other AFL runner, and gained more yards 
(846) than all except Billy Cannon. Christy led 
the league in punt-return average. Al Dorow 
was not as fortunate. His 30 interceptions 
were more than every other AFL quarterback, 
and his 44.9 pass-completion percentage was 
the lowest among AFL starting quarterbacks. 
Dorow was forced to play under every condi- 
tion due to the lack of an effective backup. 
Dick Jamieson, Dorow’s backup last season, 
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Bowl because of the free tickets given away with a $10 purchase at the local 


injured a disc in training camp and never 
took a snap in 61. The receivers were led by 
Powell’s 71 catches, 5 for touchdowns, and 
Maynard who caught 43 passes. Both aver- 
aged less than 15 yards per catch. The Titan 
passing attack was only a shadow of the 
previous year and finished ahead of only 
Buffalo’s musical-chair quarterbacks and the 
receiver-weak Raiders in the rankings. The 
running, on the other hand, finished third, 
with Mathis, Mel West, Christy, and Dorow 
providing the yardage. 

The Titans, under second-year coach 
Sammy Baugh, were an exemplary AFL team, 
looking to score from anywhere on the grid- 
iron and throwing (51 percent) more than 
running the football. But the top scoring team 
of a year ago had slipped, dropping 81 points 
on the scoreboard and scoring fewer points 
than four other teams. 

The defense had an authentic front line 
of Mike Saidock, Sid Youngelman, Nick Mum- 
ley, and Dick Guesman, but the team that 
allowed more points (399) than any other 
team their first year tightened their belt by 
only 9 points in their second season. Suffering 
the loss of their best player to military service 
did not help the Titan cause either. Linebacker 
Larry Grantham did not play his first game 
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until November 23 in the Mayor’s Trophy 
Game on Thanksgiving Day. The defense 
suffered further when his replacement, Jim 
Furey, was lost to injury. But for all of the 
points they allowed, the Titan defense special- 
ized in take-aways. Forty-six times the New 
Yorkers stopped opponent drives with 25 
interceptions and recovered 21 of the oppo- 
sition’s 36 fumbles. The secondary of Dick 
Felt, Lee Riley, Johnny Bookman, Don Flynn, 
and Dainard Paulson allowed quarterbacks 
only a 45.7 completion percentage, the league’s 
third best. Linebackers Hubert Bobo, Pat 
Lamberti, along with Grantham and Furey, 
provided defensive run and pass support. The 
Titans also benefited from the coaching tur- 
moil in Houston and the inconsistency of 
Boston to stay competitive, and even led the 
Eastern Division for six of the first seven 
weeks. They were not eliminated from con- 


tention until the season’s fourteenth week. 
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Against Boston in the opener, the Titans’ 
first touchdown was a repeat of last year, with 
Dorow scoring on a 2-yard sneak. The back- 
and-forth battle had New York up by 7 in the 
first quarter but in the second new Patriot 
quarterback Babe Parilli tied it with a sneak 
himself. Dorow countered with a 16-yard 
touchdown pass to tight-end Thurlow Cooper. 
Fending off a 17-14 deficit in the fourth quar- 
ter, Dorow fired his second touchdown pass of 
the day, this time to Don Maynard for 37 
yards to take the lead again at 21-17. A Boston 
field goal with eight minutes left narrowed the 
lead to 1, and with four minutes to play, 
Boston had the ball on the Titan 38-yard line. 
On fourth down the Pats looked to take the 
lead with a field goal attempt, but the kick 
drifted wide, and Sammy Baugh had his first 
win of the second season. 

In Buffalo on week two the offense lit up 
the scoreboard with 24 points in the first half. 
But the defense was having another ineffective 
day and made Richie Lucas, second in the 1959 
Heisman voting, look like an all-star. They gave 
up 28 points to Buffalo in the first two periods. 
The scoring slowed in the last two frames, but 
in the end Buffalo had its first win of the season 
and New York its first loss 41-31. 

The 
against Denver in the Polo Grounds on Sep- 
tember 24. A reported 14,381 watched Dick 
Christy return a Bronco punt 70 yards for 


first-half fireworks continued 


New York’s first 6 points and then witnessed 
an encore performance in the second quarter 
when he ran 64 yards with another punt for 


6 points. Before the half was over Dorow, 
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playing with an injured back, and Maynard, 
teamed up for a 39-yard touchdown giving the 
Titans a 28-7 halftime lead. The Broncos made 
a valiant effort to comeback as quarterbacks 
Tripucka and Herring desperately threw 32 
times in the second half, but the home team 
prevailed with a 35-28 victory and a share of 
first place with Boston, their next opponent. 
While Houston was losing to Dallas, the 
Titans took over sole possession of first place 
with a thrilling 37-30 win the following week 
against the Patriots in the Polo Grounds. The 
New York defense thwarted every touchdown 
threat the Patriots mustered in the first quarter 
and forced Boston to score their first 9 points 
on field goals. Dorow and new backup Bob 
Scrabis from Penn State had the Titans answer- 
ing with 20 straight points in the second quar- 
ter and led at halftime. Tied in the fourth 
quarter, Dorow, who had to leave the game 
with a bruised neck in the first half returned to 
hit Don Maynard with a 13-yard pass that the 
flanker wrestled away from DB Fred Bruney in 
the end zone for the winning score. A fourth 
down interception by Lee Riley on Boston’s 
last possession sealed the New York victory. A 
well-earned bye week followed and set up a 
match-up of first-place teams against San 
Diego at home on October 15. Wismer’s fig- 
ures showed 25,136 in attendance for the 
faceoff, but the anticipation of the feature even 
fared better than the game itself. New York 
lost 25-10, but stayed alone in first place by 
virtue of a tie between Boston and Houston, 
while lifting 3-3 Buffalo into second place. 
Traveling to Denver for their next game, the 
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Titans were anxious to get back on the winning 
track. A 10-7 halftime lead had the Titans feel- 
ing confident even after they lost Don Maynard 
with an injured shoulder. The Broncos strategy 
against the Titans always seemed to be to wait 
until the mile-high altitude kicked in to make 
their move. It worked again, as they scored 17 
points in the fourth quarter to overtake the 
New Yorkers 27-10. The Titans dropped to 3- 
3, but they remained in first place. Continuing 
West for their next game against Oakland the 
Titans used two Bill Mathis touchdown runs 
to score their 14 points and then watched the 
defense put in their finest effort so far by deny- 
ing the Raiders a single touchdown. Winning 
14-6, the Titans still sat in first place even 
though Houston and Boston both won their 
second game in a row. A trip south to San 
Diego on week nine was the beginning of the 
end for Sammy and his Titans. One week after 
the Titans best effort defensively, the Chargers 
exposed every weakness imaginable to score 42 
points in the second half and won easily 48-13. 
With a record that now stood at 4-4, the Titans 
awoke Monday morning to find themselves in 
third place behind both Houston and Boston, 
who were now each riding three-game win 
streaks. Another win against the Raiders (23- 
12) kept the Titans close, but they were unable 
to put together another two wins in a row the 
rest of the way. And as the season wound down 
the residents of Coogan’s Bluff checked into 
third place in the East with a 7-7 record for the 
second year in a row. 

Bob Mischak and Bill Mathis made the 
all-league team for 1961 and joined Al Dorow, 
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Dick Felt, and Larry Grantham on the first 
Eastern Division all-star team. Owner Harry 
Wismer continued to be an embarrassment for 
the New Yorkers as he made it a practice of 
doubling the attendance reports to the press 
and also relished bringing more attention to 
himself than his team and players. And just as 
he was waging a one-man war on commission- 
er Joe Foss, calling for the dismissal, he would 


later turn around and solicit Foss’ service to be 


the best man in his wedding. In another auda- 
cious move, Wismer asked Sammy Baugh to 
step down as head coach to become an assis- 
tant. Baugh requested to be fired, which would 
make him eligible to collect the remaining 
year’s salary on his contract. When Wismer 
declined, Baugh became the most expensive 
assistant in the league before Wismer was 
forced to buy out the last year of Baugh’s con- 
tract by best man and commissioner Joe Foss. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Al Dorow 438 197 45% 19 2651 30 

Bob Scrabis 21 7 33% 1 82 2 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Bill Mathis 202 846 4.2 Hi 

Mel West 46 232 5.0 3 

Al Dorow 54 S17 5.9 4 

Dick Christy 81 180 22 2 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Art Powell 71 881 12.4 5 

Don Maynard 43 629 14.6 8 

Dick Christy 29 521 17.9 1 

Bob Renn 18 268 14.9 il 

Thurlow Cooper 15 208 13.9 4 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Bill Mathis 8 48 
Don Maynard 8 48 
Dick Guesman 24 26 5 15 39 
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« DALLAS TEXANS #8 


IN THEIR SECOND SEASON, THE TEXANS 
continued to be an enigma. They had one of 
the best owners, one of the best coaches, many 
top-notch players, the top running game, and 
an excellent defense. And yet, they weren’t 
able to perform consistently. As the season 
opened, they felt confident they could com- 
pete with the Chargers for supremacy in the 
West. The Texans owned the best running 
game in the AFL with the tandem of league- 
leading rusher Abner Haynes and _ fullback 
Jack Spikes, along with reserves Johnny 
Robinson, Frank Jackson, and Bo Dickenson. 
Haynes also posed a formidable pass-catching 
threat with his speed and crafty moves. But 
Spikes, a better-than-average runner, was lost 
after six games in what was turning into an 
all-league season for him. With the Texans 
still on the Chargers’ tail with a 3-3 record, 
Spikes had gained 334 yards on 39 carries, giv- 
ing him a league-leading average of 8.6 yards 
per carry. After his loss, the Texans lost three 
games in a row. 

The Dallas offensive line was often 
blamed for not protecting quarterback Cotton 
Davidson long enough to allow the QB to find 
his open receivers. Opposing scouts advised 
defenses to get to him early and cause him to 
rush his passes. Davidson threw 330 times in 
’61, completing 151 (45.8 percent) for 2,445 
yards. His 23 interceptions were second most 
in the league. Seventeen of his completions 


were for touchdowns. Offensively, Dallas was 
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statistically one of the best, finishing fourth in 
passing and first in rushing. 

Just as in their first season, the Texans 
started with a game against the Chargers. The 
defending Western champions shut them out 
for three periods before Spikes kicked a field 
goal. Two fourth-quarter Charger touchdowns 


JOHNNY 
ROBINSON 
HALFBACK DALLAS TEXANS | 


gave San Diego a 26-3 lead when Spikes broke 
off a 74-yard touchdown run to make the final 
score 26-10. For the game, Spikes carried 7 
times, gaining 109 of the Texans’ 209 running 
yards, but Davidson and second-stringer Randy 
Duncan could muster only 83 yards through 
the air. Dallas’ receiving corps was another 


inconsistent area for the Texans. Stanford All- 
American Chris Burford drew raves around the 
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league as a fast, gritty pass catcher who could 
block with the best of them. He caught 51 pass- 
es for the season, with 5 touchdowns. But the 
lack of other good receivers had Stram calling 
on his backs to take the pressure off Burford. 
Haynes was the best of the lot, but he would 
suffer a sub-par year plagued with multiple 
injuries. His 34 catches were good for third on 
the team. Halfback Johnny Robinson caught 
35. Tight end Max Boydston caught less than 1 
per game, as did split end Tony Romeo. 

With their lack of striking power through 
the air, the Texans looked more like an NFL 
offense. Stram’s offensive show had Davidson 
and Duncan putting the ball up 339 times and 
handing it off 439, the only team in the AFL 
that ran more than they passed. Finishing in 
the middle of the pack in passing and team 
defense, the Texans never got untracked, and 
after the first four weeks the optimism drifted 
to disappointment, as neither side of the line 
could take charge. 

Defensive end Mel Branch, coming off 
of an all-league season, suffered all year with 
a nagging leg injury. Paul Rochester, Paul 
Miller, and rookie Jerry Mays were adequate 
line mates, but it was the group of linebackers 
that gave the defense its edge. Sherrill Head- 
rick repeated as the all-league middle backer, 
and youngsters Smokey Stover and E.J. Holub 
had a lock on youth and toughness. In the sec- 
ondary, Dave Webster joined Headrick on the 
all-league team and combined with Duane 
Wood, Dave Grayson, and Doyle Nix for 25 
interceptions, but they failed to stop 50 per- 


cent of their opponent’s passes. 
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A back-and-forth battle with Oakland 
brought Dallas its first taste of victory in ’61. 
Randy Duncan and Davidson passed for 3 
touchdowns between them, and Jack Spikes 
and Dick (Bo) Dickenson added two more on 
the ground. There were five lead changes 
before Dallas finally won 42-35. The high point 
of the season came on October 1 in the first of 
two games with the Oilers. The Cotton Bowl 
hosted 28,000 fans who watched in awe as 
Houston’s Billy Cannon started the scoring in 
the first quarter with a 70-yard touchdown 
pass from George Blanda. Not to be denied, 
the Texans stormed back with 4 straight touch- 
downs, 3 by Spikes on runs of 31, 2, and 73 
yards, 1 by Abner Haynes, a 24-yard jaunt. 
The Texans held off a late Oiler uprising to 
win 26-21, giving them a 2-1 record. Dump- 
ing the Broncos 19-12 gave them their third 
straight win to trail the Chargers by only a 
game. In Buffalo on October 15, it took more 
than three periods to get the Texans 
untracked. Losing 20-3, they struck with 2 
Abner Haynes touchdowns to trail by 3 with 
plenty of time left. Buffalo’s Richie Lucas then 
picked up a fumble and scored from the 19 
yard line to increase the Bills lead to 10. 
Haynes brought the crowd to their feet on the 
ensuing kickoff by taking it 87 yards for a 
touchdown. But it was too little too late, and 
the beginning of a six-game losing streak had 
begun. Again the inconsistency of Dallas 
proved to be their own demise. 

The play of the offensive line did give 
Stram some reason to smile. Although Krisher 


did not repeat as an all-leaguer, he and Marvin 
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Terrell were as good as they come at leading a 
sweep. Tackles Jerry Cornelison and massive 
Jim Tyrer were both big and mobile, while cen- 
ter Jon Gilliam was a comer. With these five 
lineman driving holes in the defense, Dallas 
owned the best running game in the AFL. 
Another win over Oakland and season-ending 
victories over Denver and New York brought 
the 6-8 season to a close, a full six games behind 
division-winning San Diego. For a team that 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Cotton Davidson 330 151 
Randy Duncan 67 25 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Abner Haynes 179 841 
Frank Jackson 65 386 
Jack Spikes 39 334 

Bo Dickinson 71 263 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Chris Burford 51 850 
Johnny Robinson 35 601 
Abner Haynes 34 558 

Bo Dickinson 14 209 
Fronk Jackson 13 171 

Max Boydson 12 167 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Abner Haynes 13 

Jack Spikes iS) 10 
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hoped to challenge, a two-year record of 14-14 
was a Texas-sized disappointment, and both 
Lamar Hunt and Hank Stram knew that to win 
the hearts of Dallas fans and compete with the 
rival Cowboys, the victories would have to 
come more frequently. Changes were in store 
for the Texans in 1962, with upgrades at quar- 
terback and on defense being the top priorities. 
For Texan fans, the best was yet to come. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
46% 17 2445 23. 
37% 1 361 3 
Average TDs 
4.7 9 
5.9 3 
8.6 5 
3.7 3 
Average TDs 
16.7 5 
17.2 5 
16.4 3 
14.9 2 
13.2 2 
14.0 1 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
78 
14 4 13 54 


14. When Barron Hilton purchased the Los Angeles franchise he gave the task of naming his new team to the 
public in a team-naming contest. The winner won a vacation to Mexico with the name “Chargers.” Which of 


the following is one of reasons the name made sense? 


A. Hilton forced the league to accept Oakland into the league after Minnesota dropped out, thus “charging” 


the league into northern California. 
B. Sid Gillman, the new head coach, had a “charging” 


style of offense, and the reference fit perfectly. 


C. The team mascot had already been declared to be a white charger horse. 
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»# SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 8 


WITH THEIR FIRST WESTERN DIVISION _ yet to come. Paul Lowe’s breakaway brilliance, 
title in hand but a weak following in Los despite nagging injuries, continued to define 
Angeles, Barron Hilton relocated his Chargers the Chargers offense as he finished fourth in 
in San Diego, the self-described City in Motion. the league with 767 yards rushing and put his 
Recruited by San Diego sportswriter Jack Mur- signature on the longest run from scrimmage in 
phy and then mayor Charles L. Dale, the 1961 at 87 yards. He also had a league-high 9 
Chargers move became official on February 10, rushing touchdowns. Jack Kemp fell off to 
1961. Mr. Hilton was pleased to find that with- third in the league after being the leading pass- 
in weeks of their announced move the new San __ er in 1960. His completion rate dropped from 
Diego Chargers had sold over ten thousand 52 percent to 45 percent, but his leadership 
season tickets for their new home, Balboa Sta- and tenacity were still tops in the West. While 
dium, which was being enlarged from twenty Kemp’s stats may have dipped, the team 


thousand seats to 34,500 to accom- jumped to second in passing, moving up 


modate their new fans. To accen- from fourth the year before. Some of 


tuate their split from L. A., the Kemp’s woes could be traced to the 
Chargers made a few enhance- limited action of all-league tackle 
ments to their already-attrac- Ron Mix, who was deployed to 
tive uniform by changing the the U.S. Army much of the season. 
lightning bolt on their helmets The offense finished third in scoring, 
from blue outlined in gold, to gold out- while the defense allowed a 
lined in blue. Likewise the bolts on their jer- league-low 219 points and were 
seys and pants also reversed their color scheme. one of only two teams to hold 
Their move completed, the Chargers set opponents under 300 points. 
out to defend their crown with a hearty combi- While most of the Charger fame and 
nation of experienced veterans from the previ- popularity resulted from their explosive 
ous season and a blue chip group of rookie offense, the defense was the team’s real 
draft choices. Kemp, Lowe, Kocourek, Mix, strength. Ranking as the league’s best, the 
Ernie Wright, Dickie Harris, and Paul Chargers led in fewest total yards allowed 
Maguire—last year’s key players—welcomed and first in pass defense, allowing the fewest 
draftees Keith Lincoln, Earl Faison, Ernie yards through the air and setting a pro football 
Ladd, Bob Scarpitto, Claude Gibson, Bud record with 49 interceptions, 929 yards 
Whitehead, and Chuck Allen. All played signif- returned with interceptions, and 9 intercep- 


icant roles in three more Charger division titles _ tion returns for touchdowns. The best second- 
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ary in the AFL was made up of Charlie 
McNeil (9 interceptions, 2 TDs), Bob Zeman 
(8 interceptions), Dick Harris (7 interceptions, 
3 TDs), and Claude Gibson (5 interceptions), 
aided by backups Bud Whitehead and George 
Blair. Also scoring on interception returns 
were linebackers Bob Laraba (2 TDs), Chuck 
Allen, and Bill Hudson. 

But as good as the secondary was statisti- 
cally, their success could be directly traced to the 
relentless penetration of the original fearsome 
foursome. This group of four massive speci- 
mens, put together by defensive coach Chuck 
Noll ranked second only to Boston in fewest 
yards allowed rushing. Averaging 6'6'/2" in 
height and 273 Ibs. in weight, defensive ends 
Ron Nery and rookie-of-the-year Earl Faison 
and defensive tackles Ernie Ladd and Bill 
Hudson comprised the best front line in pro 
football. Linebackers Paul Maguire, Emil 
Karas, and all-league rookie Chuck Allen 
rounded out the defensive unit that drew com- 
parison to those of the NFL and notoriety 
among the growing army of AFL followers. 
Faison, Allen, Harris, and McNeil were select- 
ed to the all-league team. 

In winning the West the Chargers used 
their four straight exhibition game wins as 
momentum, then ran the table for eleven 
straight wins before succumbing to Houston 
on December 3 for their first loss of the season. 
Their opening day win before 24,500 Cotton 
Bowl fans began with Lowe sprinting 87 yards 
for the Chargers first touchdown of 1961. He 
also hit split end Don Norton with a 44-yard 
pass later in the game. As Dallas focused on 
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stopping San Diego’s game breaking halfback, 
the Chargers unveiled another world-class 
sprinter in the backfield. Olympian Bo Rober- 
son took a Jack Kemp handoff around left end 
and crossed the goal line 59 yards later in his 
debut. With Lowe gaining 100 yards and the 
Chargers intercepting 4 Texan passes, San 
Diego surged to a 26-10 win. 

The second week’s scoring got started 
before an inaugural crowd of 20,216 in Balboa 
Stadium with Dick Harris racing 41 yards with 
an interception, compliments of Tom Flores. 
Roberson found the end zone two more times 
with runs of 31 and 17 yards, part of his 90 
yards gained on the day as the Chargers gave 
their San Diego fans something to remember 
in their first game at their new home by 
trouncing Oakland 44-0. Wins over Houston 
34-24 and Buffalo 19-11 had the Chargers rid- 
ing the crest of the Western Division wave 
after their first month with a 4-0 record. 
Against the Bills, Dick Harris again started the 
scoring with a 56-yard interception return for 
a touchdown in the first quarter followed by 
Paul Lowe’s 30-yard TD dash, part of his 128 
yards on the day. In the October 7 victory over 
the Patriots at Boston University, Bob Zeman 
returned a blocked punt 65 yards for a touch- 
down, and Jack Kemp found Dave Kocourek 
with a 75-yard touchdown bomb as well as 
finding Don Norton with a 30-yarder en route 
to their 38-27 triumph. 

After four straight road games the 
Chargers came home to 32,584 Balboa Stadi- 
um fans and showed them their defensive best, 
allowing the Broncos only 76 yards on the 
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ground and harassing the Denver quarterbacks 
into 4 interceptions. Linebackers Bob Laraba 
and Chuck Allen returned 2 of them for 
touchdowns of 57 and 59 yards respectively. 
In shutting out Denver 37-0, the Chargers 
won their eighth straight and had a four-and- 
half game lead on second-place Dallas. 

The Chargers found themselves at home 
for the second straight week against the Titans 
on November 5, and for the first time this sea- 
son found themselves trailing at halftime. But 
in the third quarter Jack Kemp scored on a 1- 
yard sneak, followed by Paul Lowe’s 67-yard 
run for another touchdown. Kemp then hit 
Don Norton for a 13-yard score and before 
the quarter closed Charlie McNeil ran an Al 
Dorow interception back 41 yards for still 
another score. As quick as lightning the Charg- 
ers scored 28 points in the first fifteen minutes 
of the second half, and the fearsome foursome 
shut down the Titans the rest of the way. San 
Diego had win number nine, 48-13 and with 
five games remaining had locked up at least a 
tie for Western Division title. Playing in front 
of their smallest crowd in two years, the 
Chargers withstood a potential upset in Den- 
ver by coming back from a 9-2 deficit at half- 
time to take a 12-9 lead into the fourth 
quarter. But crafty Frank Tripucka put Denver 
up 16-14 in the final stanza by finding flanker 
Al Frazier for an 87-yard strike. With time 
running out, Kemp hit rookie Bob Scarpitto 
with a game-winning 16-yard touchdown. 
The Chargers won their tenth in a row and 
fourteenth straight dating back to November 
27, 1960. They clinched their second consec- 
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utive Western Division championship. 

They set a pro football record the fol- 
lowing weekend with their eleventh win in a 
row, a 24-14 victory over Dallas and fifteenth 
straight victory over two seasons, an AFL 
record. While the Texans defense was shutting 
down the Chargers running game (they gained 
only 3 yards for the day), Kemp had to use his 
rocket arm to launch the Chargers to victory. 
In the second quarter, a 61-yard missile to 
tight end Dave Kocourek and a 30-yard touch- 
down run with an interception by Bob Laraba 
put San Diego up 17-0 after two quarters. 
Kemp again launched one of his bombs in the 
fourth quarter and found rookie Bob Scarpit- 
to on the receiving end of 53-yard strike. The 
Chargers were now 11-0 with the rest of the 
division having only eight wins between them. 

The Chargers then dropped two of their 
last three outings, including their final game 
to Boston, before the championship game 
rematch on Christmas Eve against Houston in 
Balboa Stadium. A happy ending to the season 
was not waiting under the Christmas tree. Rid- 
ing a nine-game win streak of their own, the 
Oilers led 3-0 at the half and 10-0 after three 
quarters. The game was a battle of defensive 
giants and bone-crunching tackles, as no less 
than thirteen players were assisted off the 
field. Oiler flanker Charlie Hennigan made 5 
catches in the first twenty minutes but was 
knocked unconscious in the second quarter 
and did not return until late in the second half. 
Even the largest player on the field, defensive 
tackle Ernie Ladd, was carried off and unable 


to return. The Chargers finally got on the 
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scoreboard when a tight end screen pass to 
Dave Kocourek took them to the Houston 12- 
yard line and led to George Blair’s field goal 
thirty-nine seconds into the final period. The 
kick closed the Oiler lead to 7 points. The 
Chargers now could tie the game on their next 
possession. They needed one more opportuni- 
ty to ignite a game-tying drive and got it when 
cornerback Bob Zeman came up with San 
Diego’s fifth interception of the day. After 
making a diving over-the-shoulder catch at 
the San Diego 2-yard line, Zeman rolled into 
the end zone for a touchback. Or so he 
thought! The officials ruled him down at the 
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spot of interception, leaving Kemp’s offense 
with 98 long yards ahead of them to pull even. 
After another punt the Chargers got one final 
possession with less than two minutes left. A 
pass interference call against Houston sudden- 
ly had the Balboa Stadium crowd buzzing, and 
the Chargers miraculously knocking on the 
door at midfield. But Kemp’s last-ditch effort 
ended up being his fourth interception of the 
day, and Houston won the championship for 
the second year in a row 10-3. The Chargers 
averaged 27,859 fans in their new San Diego 
home, an increase of more than 12,000 per 
game over 1960. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Jack Kemp 364 165 45% 15 2686 22 
Hunter Enis 55 23 Al% 2 365 3 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Paul Lowe 175 767 4.4 9 

Bo Roberson 58 275 4.7 3 

Charlie Flowers 51 177 3.5 3 

Keith Lincoln 41 150 3.7 0 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Dave Kocourek 55 1055 19.2 4 

Don Norton 47 816 17.4 6 

Paul Lowe 17 103 6.1 0 

Charlie Flowers 16 175 10.9 0 

Luther Hayes 14 280 20.0 3 

Keith Lincoln 12 208 17.3 2 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
George Blair 42 47 13 27 TE 
Paul Lowe 9 54 
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« HOUSTON OILERS = 


THERE WAS TROUBLE IN PARADISE 
for the Oilers as their second season began— 
paradise being Hawaii, where owner Bud 
Adams took his AFL Champions for their pre- 
season as a reward for winning it all in 1960. 
On August 5 the Oilers left Houston for Hon- 
olulu, and coach Lou Rymkus was not happy 
about his team starting their title defense in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean. A stop in San 
Diego to play the Chargers was the first sign of 
things to come as they lost all-league fullback 
Dave Smith, who went down with a knee 
injury, limiting his season to only a few games. 
The Hawaiian trip then took another turn for 
the worse as the players seemed to be on a mis- 
sion to spend all free time creating adventures 
and sustaining injuries. The Chargers flew over 
to play their second exhibition game against 
the Oilers and shell-shocked them by rolling up 
a 39-0 halftime lead. Houston was quick to 
realize that their week in paradise had actually 
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] 15. As a rookie out of Arkansas in 
1962, San Diego’s Lance Alworth 
wore the unfamiliar number 24 
during his injury-shortened 1962 
season. What Charger flanker 
preceded Lance in wearing number 
24 for the Chargers in 1961? 

A. Bob Scarpitto 

B. Luther Hayes 

C. Bo Roberson 

D.Jacque MacKinnon 


become a disaster. Rymkus voiced his displeas- 
ure at having to take his team across the Pacif- 
ic and at the same time put himself on the rocks 
with the Oilers management. The landslide of 
unpleasant events was just beginning. Rymkus 
was ornery and determined to defend his AFL 
title by running a hardnosed and contact- 
intense training camp that the players resented, 
and told him so. As camp broke, the players 
and their coach were clearly at odds, but every- 
one continued to have the same goal in mind 
for the team—to win. The Oilers were still 
stockpiling players as they prepared for their 
opening game with the key addition being tight 
end Willard Dewveall, the first player to jump 
leagues from the NFL to the AFL. Dewveall, 
one of the NFL top four receivers, jumped 
from the Chicago Bears. 

George Blanda was back at quarterback, 
as was Jacky Lee, the best backup in the AFL. 
And with the injury to Smith, Charlie Tolar 
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became the starting fullback along side Billy 
Cannon, who was about to experience his 
breakout season. Houston made only a slight 
change in their uniforms for their second sea- 
son by changing their numbers to a block for- 
mat and the color of their away numbers from 
blue to red. 
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On September 9, the first game of the 
new season had the Oakland Raiders visiting 
Jeppesen Stadium just as Hurricane Carla and 
her driving wind and rain came calling. But 
the Oilers did more damage to Oakland than 
Carla, demolishing them 55-0. Blanda threw 3 
touchdown passes, kicked 6 PATs, and had 2 
field goals. 

Despite the victory, Lou Rymkus contined 
to fall from favor with his players. Two straight 
losses after Oakland didn’t help his standing 
with the front office either, and as they prepared 
for 1-2 Buffalo, Rymkus was threatening to 
shoot himself if his team came away with loss 
number three. After the Bills dominated with a 
22-12 victory, everyone was now wondering if 
the Oilers were sabotaging their games to get rid 
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of their despised coach. The loss now had the 
Oilers looking up at the three other teams in the 
East. Gloom and fog greeted them in Boston as 
they flew in for a Friday night game on October 
13. Rymkus knew he was on shaky ground and 
was looking for a spark. That spark was Jacky 
Lee, who was inserted at quarterback in place of 
the ineffective Blanda. Lee responded with an 
AFL record 457 yards passing. And as the game 
wound down he engineered a masterful drive 
that took the Oilers 69 yards, settling the ball 
on Boston’s 24 yard line. Blanda was now called 
upon to split the uprights with his team behind 
31-28. Hitting it squarely would tie the game 
and perhaps gain Rymkus a temporary reprieve. 
A miss could possibly spell the end for the 
coach. As those thoughts ran through Blanda’s 
mind, the kicker swung his right foot into the 
pigskin that flew through the uprights, giving 
his team a come-from-behind, 31-31 tie. But as 
they found out the next morning, Blanda’s pro- 
fessionalism and heroics did not save Rymkus’ 
job. Former assistant Wally Lemm, who had 
retired so he could devote more time to his 
sporting goods business, replaced him on Octo- 
ber 16. Under the more relaxed atmosphere 
and coaching philosophy the Oilers flourished, 
running off nine straight victories to win the 
Eastern Division title and the AFL Champi- 
onship a second straight time. 

In his first game against Dallas, Lemm 
had Blanda back in the starting lineup. George 
used the vote of confidence to show his team 
why he was still not only the best quarterback in 
Texas, but in the entire American Football 
League. Before 23,228 fans Blanda eclipsed the 
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passing record set by Lee the week before by 
throwing for a new record 464 yards, 7 more 
than Lee. He also threw 3 touchdown passes. 
Blanda hit for 4 more touchdowns a week later 
against Buffalo, alternating throws to Charley 
Hennigan (56 and 80 yards) and Bill Groman 
(32 and 68 yards) for a TD in each period. Win- 
ning 28-16 put them back in the Eastern Divi- 
sion race at 3-3-1, a game behind the Titans. 
The offensive barrage continued in Denver on 
November 5. For the second time in the season 
Houston put 55 points on the board, thanks in 
part to Bill Groman’s three touchdown catches 
of 2, 14, and 80 yards. Wally Lemm had his 
third straight win, and the Oilers were hitting 
on all cylinders, trailing the new division leader 
Boston by only a half game with the Patriots 
next on the schedule. It was the start of a four- 
game home stand and four consecutive wins. 
The Oilers jumped ahead of the Patriots 20-0 
on another catch in the end zone by Groman, 
two Blanda field goals, and a 12-yard fumble 
recovery for a score by linebacker Doug Cline. 
Jacky Lee again spelled Blanda late in the game 
and finished off the day’s scoring with a fourth- 
quarter TD pass to Willard Dewveall. By virtue 
of their 27-15 victory Houston took over first 
place in the East with five games remaining. 
On November 19 Blanda established 
himself as the quarterback nonpareil in the 
AFL by throwing seven touchdowns against 
New York, a pro football record. His record- 
setting performance had his seven strikes going 
to Hennigan (28 yards) and Billy Cannon (6, 
78 yards) in the first quarter and Groman (66 
yards) and Cannon again (6 yards) in the sec- 
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ond. Groman, who was on a touchdown tear, 
caught two more scores for 46 and 11 yards in 
the second half. At game’s end Houston had a 
49-13 victory and a 6-3-1 record. Denver, with 
a 3-8 record, visited Jeppesen Stadium next. 
Denver came and went without a whimper 
thanks to the secondary’s six interceptions of 
George Herring passes and a 62-yard punt 
return for a touchdown by Mark Johnston. 

The Oiler passing game was running full 
throttle with Blanda and Lee again ruling the 
air lanes. On the year, Blanda tossed 36 touch- 
downs and was the top-ranked QB in the AFL. 
When he needed a lift, coach Lemm looked to 
the young Jacky Lee, who connected on 66 of 
his 127 passes, 12 of them registering six 
points. Both Blanda and Lee completed more 
than 50 percent of their passes, with Blanda 
also leading the league with 3,340 yards gained 
through the air, 700 more than his closest 
rival. As Blanda and Lee led the way, the two 
quarterbacks had Houston’s passing game at 
the top of the AFL. 

On the ground Billy Cannon was finally 
living up to his Heisman headlines. Carrying 
the ball an even 200 times, the LSU All-Amer- 
ican was the best runner in the American 
Football League, gaining 948 yards for a 4.7 
average. Fullback Charlie Tolar was also hav- 
ing an outstanding season filling in for 1960s 
All-League fullback Dave Smith. Tolar’s bull- 
dozing runs behind Bob Talamini, Rich 
Michael, and company put him fifth among the 
league’s best runners with 577 yards. Coming 
back from injury, Smith registered 258 yards on 
60 carries. Smith, Tolar and Cannon gave the 
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Oilers the league’s second-best running game 
behind only the Dallas Texans. 

The receiving corps was headed by twen- 
ty-seven-year-old flanker Charley Hennigan, 
who left his high school teaching position in 
Louisiana to give pro football a shot when 
Hunt and Adams decided to buck the status 
quo and start their new league. Along with Bill 
Groman they were the most dangerous receiv- 
ing duo around, combining for 29 touchdowns 
and 136 catches. Hennigan (12 TDs) caught 82 
balls and finished second behind Lionel Taylor, 
with Groman catching 50 passes for a league 
best 23.5 yards per catch as well as a league 
high 17 touchdowns. Billy Cannon chipped in 
for 43 catches and 9 touchdowns to go with his 
6 running touchdowns. 

In a rematch against the Chargers, 
George Blanda struck for 4 more touchdown 
passes, finding tight end Bob McLeod for 1 and 
Hennigan for 3. Winning 33-13 kept them 
ahead of Boston, who also continued to 
win, keeping the heat on the Oilers who were 
now 8-3-1. Away for the first time in a month 
Houston found themselves in the Polo 
Grounds on December 10 to play the 7-5 
Titans. It would be a day Billy Cannon would 
remember more than his legendary “Hal- 
loween run” at LSU. Carrying the ball 25 
times, Cannon gained a league-record 217 
yards and scored 5 touchdowns, including 
runs for 61 and 52 yards. The end result of the 
Cannon-blast was a 48-21 Houston victory 
and Wally Lemm’s eighth straight win. With 
one week left in the season the 9-3-1 Oilers led 


second place Boston (8-4-1) by one game. 
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For the season’s final game the Oilers 
would travel to Oakland to play the 2-11 
Raiders while the Patriots also headed West to 
play the division champion Chargers. Blanda’s 
throwing hand was still on fire as he hit for 
touchdown passes number 33, 34, 35, and 36 
in Candlestick Park for an easy 47-16 win, mak- 
ing it nine wins in a row for Wally Lemm and 
another Eastern Division crown for Houston. A 
Christmas Eve Championship game at Balboa 
Stadium against the Chargers awaited them. 

The game figured to be a high-scoring 
affair with the top two passing teams filling the 
air with short strikes and long bombs all day. In 
contrast, what the 29,566 fans on hand saw was 
a fierce display of defensive brutality and 
vicious trench warfare. More than a dozen play- 
ers had to leave the game with injuries, includ- 
ing the largest player on the field, San Diego 
rookie defensive tackle Ernie Ladd. Charley 
Hennigan left the game unconscious after snar- 
ing 5 passes in the first half. He would not catch 
another the rest of the day. Bill Groman also 
went down for a spell. In probably the most 
vicious hit of the day, Charger cornerback Dick 
Harris had to be taken off the field on a stretch- 
er after being laid out by tackle Al Jamison on a 
down-field block after the play. The defensive 
contest packed enough pressure to record 10 
interceptions, 5 by Blanda, 1 by Bill Groman 
and 4 by Jack Kemp. 

Ahead 3-0 and on San Diego’s 35-yard 
line in the third quarter Blanda, who was 
successful on 18 of his 40 passes, found Billy 
Cannon over the middle at the 17-yard line. 


Cannon chugged the rest of the way to score 
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the game’s only touchdown and gave the Oil- 
ers a 10-0 lead. Cannon and Tolar combined 
for 100 yards rushing, with Charley gaining 
52 to Billy’s 48. Each team tallied 256 yards 
on offense. Clinging to a 10-3 lead late in the 
fourth quarter Houston tried to control a final 
Charger drive. Jack Kemp managed the clock 
and the field expertly as San Diego drove 
toward a chance to at least tie the game. The 
clock was down to 1:40 when Charger receiv- 
er Dave Kocourek had safety Jim Norton beat- 
en deep. Norton’s only hope was to reach out 
and neutralize the tight end. The flags imme- 
diately flew and Kemp and his team had a first 
down at midfield. Calling on his leading 
receiver again, Kemp let one fly downfield for 
Kocourek on the next play, but safety Julian 
Spence, released by Rymkus earlier in the year, 
shot in front of the receiver to intercept the 
pass and drive the last nail into the Chargers’ 
championship coffin. As the final minute 
clicked off the Balboa Stadium clock, Houston 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
George Blanda 362 187 
Jacky Lee 127 66 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Billy Cannon 200 948 
Charlie Tolar 157 577 
Dave Smith 60 258 


Claude King 12 50 


had won their second AFL Championship, 
10-3. Billy Cannon’s 48 yards rushing and 5 
receptions, 1 for the game-winning touchdown, 
earned him his second championship MVP 
award. 

Four Oilers—flanker Charlie Hennigan, 
tackle Al Jamison, quarterback George Blanda, 
and halfback Billy Cannon—were selected 
for the all-league offensive team, and defensive 
end Don Floyd and cornerback Tony Banfield, 
who played every minute the defense was on 
the field in 1961, made the all-league defen- 
sive team. Blanda also walked off with the 
AFL Player of the Year Award, while Wally 
Lemm was honored as the AFL’s Coach of 
the Year. 

Despite his success in Houston, Wally 
Lemm, yearning to be closer to his Illinois 
home, resigned as head coach in late February 
to sign on with the NFL's St. Louis Cardinals, 
requiring the two-time AFL Champions to 
find their third head coach in as many seasons. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
52% 36 3330 22 
52% 12 1205 6 


Average TDs 


4.7 6 
3.7 4 
4.3 2 
4.2 2 
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Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Charley Hennigan 82 1746 Zhi a 

Bill Groman 50 1175 25:5 17 

Billy Cannon 43 586 13.6 9 

Chatlie Tolar 24 219 Ou 1 

Bob McLeod 14 172 12.3 za 

Jon White 13 238 18.3 1 

Willard Dewveall 12 200 16.7 3 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
George Blanda 64 65 16 26 111 
Bill Groman 18 108 


16. The San Diego Chargers’ defense, built by coordinator Jack 
Faulkner, set a pro football record in 1962 by intercepting 49 passes, 
surpassing the previous record of 42 set by the Green Bay Packers. 
The San Diego linebackers and defensive backs earned what moniker 
for their history performance? 

A. The Magnificent Seven 

B. The Air Force 

C. The Seven Pirates 

D. The Air Traffic Controllers 
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Two weeks after hosting the AFL championship game, Balboa Stadium also host- 
ed the first AFL All-Star Game on January 7, won by the West 47-27 in front of 
20,973. The East scored 5 points on a field goal and safety in the opening peri- 
od. Leads flip-flopped in the second quarter on touchdown passes from Dallas’ 
Cotton Davidson to Bronco Donnie Stone for the West, followed by Oilers 
George Blanda and teammate Billy Cannon hooking up for the East. The West 
countered with a TD run by Abner Haynes and added to their point total with a 
scoring pass to Charger Dave Kocourek, giving the West a 21-12 halftime lead. 


COTTON DAVIDSON 


DALLAS TEXANS 


They increased the margin to 35-19 after three periods. The West pulled away 


in the fourth quarter on a 53-yard interception return by Fred Williamson and a 
final 6-pointer by Stone. In leading the winners to 47-27 victory, Cotton Davidson's 16 completions on 28 pass- 
es for 239 yards and 3 touchdowns earned him the first AFL All-Star Game MVP Award. 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE = 1962 FINAL STANDINGS 


TEAM 

HOUSTON OILERS 
BOSTON PATRIOTS 
BUFFALO BILLS 
NEW YORK TITANS 


TEAM 


DALLAS TEXANS 
DENVER BRONCOS 


SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 


OAKLAND RAIDERS 


OAKLAND RAIDERS AX 


EASTERN DIVISION 


GP W L tT PF PA PCT. 
14 11 bE (0) 387 270 0.786 
14 9 4 1 346 295 0.679 
14 t 6 1 309 272 0.536 
14 5 9 ie) 278 423 0.357 
WESTERN DIVISION 

GP W L v PF PA PCT 
14 11 3 ie) 389 233 0.786 
14 7 7 0 353 334 0.500 
14 4 10 te) 314 392 0.286 
14 i fe) 215 370 0.071 


Originally the property of the Houston Oilers, Jim Otto was select- 
ed by Oakland in the restocking draft after Minnesota went to the 
NFL. They called him Mr. AFL, and no one represented the league 
with greater dignity and respect. Otto is one of only three players 
to play all 140 regular-season AFL games for his team—and the 
only non-kicker to do so. He made every all-league team in the 
AFL's existence and is the center on the All-Time AFL squad. He 
was truly the template for offensive centers. An undersized dratt 
pick from the University of Miami, Otto's play established him as 
the giant of his trade. A throwback lineman, Jim refused to give up 
his two-bar face mask throughout his playing days. 


=" OAKLAND RAIDERS = 


THERE WAS REASON FOR OPTIMISM IN 
1962 as the Raiders finally had a home in Oak- 
land. While plans emerged for a new, state-of- 
the-art stadium to be ready for the 1964 season, 
Oakland was able to play their 1962 home 
games in the newly constructed temporary sta- 
dium named Frank Youell Field, referred to as 
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the erector set of stadiums. Named for city 
councilman Frank Youell, a local undertaker, it 
seemed appropriately named because the 
Raider franchise itself was close to death. Hop- 
ing to improve dramatically on their 2-12 
record of 1961, the Raiders in their new home 
had but one way to go, or so they thought! 


The Progress 


of the Seasons 


1962 
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* The 1962 Oakland Raiders * 


With little talent to trade and even less 
success in convincing draft picks to come 
aboard Oakland’s sinking ship, coach Feldman 
was looking under every rock imaginable for 
help. In what proved to be one of their worst 
moves ever, they traded their number two draft 
pick to San Diego for Olympic long jumper Bo 
Roberson and offensive line help. The traded 
pick turned out to be Lance Alworth, a future 
Hall of Famer. Then, before the season even 
began, they lost their best player, quarterback 
Tom Flores, for the season with a lung ailment. 
After soliciting the services of former NFL 
quarterback Don Heinrich, two years removed 
from the game, Oakland quickly learned they 
would need more help under center. After the 
first game of the season they found it in Dallas 
as they traded for recently displaced quarter- 
back Cotton Davidson. As their number one 
man, Davidson would complete only 37 per- 
cent of his passes and throw a league-high 23 


interceptions. 
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A string of thirteen consecutive losses 
followed the Raiders into the final week of the 
season against the Boston Patriots, who were 
challenging for the Eastern Division champi- 
onship. Upon learning that the Oilers, the 
team Boston was chasing, had clinched the 
title in New York on the eve before their final 
game, the dejected Patriots became the Raiders 
only casualty of 1962. With a 20-0 victory 
Oakland had done what no other team in the 
AFL was able to do that season—shutout an 
opponent! The only uniform change the 
Raiders made for 1962 was to add a single 
white stripe to their helmet. 

The Raiders finished last in total offense, 
defense, and points scored, and before midsea- 
son Marty Feldman became the second man to 
be a former Oakland head coach. At season’s 
end even his replacement, Bill Conkright, was 
unemployed. After three seasons the Raiders 
had an AFL record of 9-33 and won only three 
of their last 38 games. 


Pcie ole BET 


The first campaign with the team play- 
ing in Oakland kicked off on September 9 in 
Youell Field where 12,893 fans watched the 
Raiders’ Jackie Simpson score the first profes- 
sional football points inside of Oakland city 
limits with a 31-yard field goal in the second 
quarter against the Titans. In spite of the poor 
record, Oakland fans displayed loyalty and 
appreciation for finally having a hometown 
team by continuing to flock to their neighbor- 
hood stadium all year long, averaging over 
10,000 for each contest. As the losses kept 
coming, both home and away, the Raiders also 
kept searching for way to become competitive. 
But nothing seemed to work. Through their 
first seven games the black and gold led oppo- 
nents on only three occasions, and it wasn’t 
until October 26 against the Patriots that they 
even had a halftime lead. Over their first eight 
games they had not yet taken a lead into the 
fourth quarter, which eventually happened 
against Houston on November 11 before giv- 
ing up 21 unanswered points in the second 


half to lose their ninth in a row 28-20. 

There were a few bright spots, however, 
for the Raiders in 1962. Clem Daniels contin- 
ued to display his talent by running for 766 
yards (fourth in the league) with a 4.8 yard 
rushing average while also catching 24 passes. 
But leading receiver Max Boydston’s 30 catch- 
es, with none hitting paydirt, did not even 
crack the AFL’s top twenty. One of Oakland’s 
sources of pride was their defensive secondary 
which finished number one against the pass, 
but on the minus side, their front wall was the 
worst against the rush. While their three wins 
in two years represented the low watermark 
for the East Bay franchise, the Raiders of 1967 
and ’68 would turn that record around and 
would lose only 3 of 28 games over the course 
of those two seasons en route to three straight 
championship games. Although they did not 
know it at the time, there was a very bright 
and dominant future on the immediate Oak- 
land horizon, but first there were some dra- 
matic and lasting changes to be made. 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Cotton Davidson 321 119 
Hunter Enis 49 26 
Chon Gallegos 35 18 
Leading rushers Aitempts Yards gained 
Clem Daniels 161 766 
Bo Roberson 89 270 
Alan Miller 65 182 
Cotton Davidson 25 54 
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Pct TDs Yards Int 
37% 7 1977 23 
53% 1 217 1 
51% 2 298 3 
Average TDs 

4.8 7 

3.0 3 

2.8 1 

2.2 3 


The Progress of the Seasons -—- 1962 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Max Boydston 30 374 12.6 ) 

Bo Roberson 29 583 20.1 3 

Dobie Craig 27 492 18.2 4 

Clem Daniels 24 318 13:3 1 

Dick Dorsey 21 344 16.4 2 

Alan Miller 20 259 13.0 6) 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Clem Daniels 8 48 
Bo Roberson 7 42 
Ben Agajanion 10 11 5 14 25 


» SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 8 


THE SUMMER AND EARLY FALL SEASON 
for the Chargers progressed as advertised. All 
the preseason polls picked the Chargers to gal- 
lop to a third Western Division crown, and four 
exhibition wins, a 3-2 record, including a defeat 
of the Texans 32-28 on October 7, placed them 
one game out of first place in the West when 
their title train was derailed. And it wasn’t until 
they had dropped a franchise-record six 
straight games that they were able to emerge 
with their fourth and final victory of 1962. 
But the biggest win of the season was a trade 
with the Oakland Raiders for a draft pick that 
turned out to be rookie flanker Lance Alworth. 
Needing to replenish their offensive line, the 
Raiders looked to the Chargers for help. Their 
need was filled with able bodies from San 
Diego that were already under contract, and 
Oakland guaranteed the Chargers future success 
with a Hall-of-Fame pass catcher. 

But that is where the winning ended for 
the two-time Western Division champions. 
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Injuries and front office blunders crippled the 
Chargers enormously as Sid Gillman’s squad fell 
to a 4-10 record. The Charger decline was not 
because the rest of the league had caught up with 
the top defense and explosive offensive, but 
more because they had wounded them. Eleven 
key players, seven of them all-league selections, 
were lost for either all or half of the season. First 
it was All-Star halfback Paul Lowe, lost for the 
season with a fractured forearm. He never 
played a down in 1962. Then Jack Kemp threw 
only 45 passes in two games, completing a drea- 
ry 28 percent before he went down with an 
injury. Arguably the finest field general in the 
AFL, Kemp was a leading passer and scrambler, 
not to mention his superior intelligence on the 
field. He injured his finger in the season’s second 
game and had to sit out for an extended period. 
As if losing Lowe were not enough to panic the 
Balboa Stadium contingent, what followed the 
injury to Kemp had all of Southern California in 
crisis. Whether through misinterpretation or an 
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attempt at a master plan to manipulate the rules, 
head coach and GM Sid Gillman put Kemp on 
the league’s injured-deferred list, which made 
him eligible to the highest AFL bidder at the bar- 
gain basement price of $100. It wasn’t until after 
the quarterback-starved Buffalo Bills exercised 
their option and claimed Kemp that Gillman 
realized his blunder. Protests ensued, but to no 
avail. The injured Kemp was now the property 
of Buffalo, and the Chargers were faced with a 
major dilemma. Rookie John HadI from Kansas 
University was their quarterback of the future, 
but two games into his first season was not 
future enough. Behind HadI was only Dick 
Wood, summoned from Denver. Charlie 
McNeil, the all-league safety then went down 
with a bad knee, all-league middle linebacker 
Chuck Allen also went down to injury, as did 
all-league cornerback Dick Harris. Then all- 
league defensive end and rookie of the year Earl 
Faison went down with a knee injury and fear- 
some foursome sidekick Ernie Ladd was lost 
with a bad shoulder. As if plagued by an 
uncontrollable western epidemic, down, too, 
went starting rookie center Wayne Fraser (knee), 
spectacular flanker Lance Alworth (bruised 
thigh), second year halfback Keith Lincoln 
(leg), big-time college rookie Bert Coan (leg), 
and even Kemp’s replacement John Had. 
Added to this infirmary list were twelve others 
who missed at least two games due to injuries. 
No one was spared from the injury plague. 
With Kemp’s departure John Hadl was 
given the “ready or not” S.O.S to call the plays. 
He was more ‘not’ than ready and fell prey to 24 


interceptions. Forty-eight aerials went to 
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veteran split end Don Norton, with help from 
tight end Dave Kocourek, who snagged 39. 
Kocourek and tackle Ron Mix were the only all- 
league selections for the Chargers after placing 
five on the prestigous unit in 1961. With injuries 
to key players, the Chargers’ usually electric 
offense limped in at fifth in rushing and sixth in 
passing with the defense falling to sixth against 
the rush and fourth against the pass. With the 
loss of the front line’s ferociousness came a 
decline in the secondary, causing a drop off from 
49 to 29 interceptions and from 9 touchdowns 
via pickoffs to only 1. Using the disappointment 
of their injury-plagued 4-10 season as impetus, 
San Diego spent the rest of the winter planning 
their recovery. By July Sid Gillman and compa- 
ny had the answer that they felt would propel 
the Chargers back to the top of the West. It was 
called Rough Acres Ranch, and for those Charg- 
ers who gathered there for their summer train- 


ing camp in 1963, it would become legendary! 
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The Progress of the Seasons - 1962 
Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 
John Hadl 260 107 41% 15 1632 24 
Dick Wood 97 Al 42% 4 655 7 
Jack Kemp 45 13 29% 2 292 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 
Keith Lincoln 117 574 49 2 
Bob Jackson 106 4ll 3.9 5 
Jacque MacKinnon 59 240 4.1 6) 
Gerry McDougall 43 197 4.6 3 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 
Don Norton 48 771 16.1 z 
Dave Kocourek 39 688 17.6 4 
Jerry Robinson ZA 391 18.6 3 
Keith Lincoln 16 214 13.4 1 
Bob Jackson 13 136 10.5 2 
Lance Alworth 10 226 22.6 3 
Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
George Blair 31 34 17 20 82 
Don Norton 42 
Bob Jackson A2 


17. The AFL had many characters, like Boston’s Larry Eisenhauer, who is said to have once run around a snow- 
covered stadium wearing only his helmet, underwear, and spikes. There was also Denver linebacker Wahoo 
McDaniel and San Diego’s Ernie Ladd, who were professional wrestlers in the off season. Another AFL player 
from the early years became known not only for his statistical prowess on the field (where he was a league 
leader) but also for his entrepreneurial spirit. It is said that this player, while playing for the Buffalo Bills, once 
sold Christmas trees outside of Buffalo’s War Memorial Stadium. Who was this enterprising Buffalo Bill? 


" NEW YORK TITANS 5 


IT HAS BEEN SAID OF THOSE WHO ARE 
falling, that it is not the fall itself that kills you, 
it’s the sudden stop at the end that does you in. 
For Harry Wismer and his Jets, that sudden 
stop occurred on November 8, 1962, when 
the AFL commissioner’s office took over the 
team’s payroll and ultimately the management 
of the franchise before selling it at the end of 
the season. A constant source of embarrass- 


ment to the league, the charismatic Titan 
owner had become a bickering, attention-seek- 
ing malcontent who had piled up bills in 
excess of two million dollars, for which he 
could not make payment. His latest feat of 
shame centered on stripping head coach 
Sammy Baugh of his duties without the intent 
of releasing him. Instead, Baugh was relegated 
to coaching the kickers, while former Chicago 
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Bear great Clyde “Bulldog” Turner took over 
as leader of the New York club. The Titans, 
14-14 through their first two seasons, stumbled, 
fell, and never picked themselves up in their 
third year. With a 5-9 record in 1962, there was 
more bounce to their paychecks than to their 
game. Never certain as to whether Wismer 
could make the payroll each week, the players 
were forced to organize a strike for their wages 
as the season progressed and at times suited up 
without having a game plan or a formal prac- 
tice throughout the week. 

Viewing the rest of the league from the 
seventh position both offensively and defen- 
sively, the Titans were now also playing a game 
of ‘who will play quarterback this year,’ con- 
stantly searching for someone to take over for 
former starter and team leader Al Dorow, 
since traded to Buffalo. It wasn’t until less than 
a week before the team’s opening game in 
Oakland that the Titans picked up wayward 
quarterback Lee Grosscup, who had been cut 
by both the New York Giants and Minnesota 
Vikings in the previous three weeks, to be their 
new man. He became an instant hero on his 
first official pass as a Titan, throwing an 80- 
yard bomb for a touchdown to Art Powell. His 
next pass was also a completion but was a bit 
shorter, only 19 yards, but had the same result, 
a touchdown, this time to halfback Dick 
Christy. He later fired another TD to Powell in 
the third period for 64 yards in New York’s 
28-17 victory. Grosscup’s second game at the 
New York helm was not as successful on the 
scoreboard, but he did complete 20 of his 41 
passing attempts for 216 yards and 2 more 


touchdowns to Powell. Another TD pass, this 
time to Thurlow Cooper in their win over Buf- 
falo, had New York’s record at 2-1. But Gross- 
cup’s season came to a screetching halt the 
following week with an injury against Denver. 
Giving up 19 unanswered points to the Bron- 


cos on week four gave the Jets their second 


- loss as well as losing Grosscup’s services for 


the rest of the season. Lost as well to injuries 
for much of the year was fullback Bill Mathis, 
the league’s second-leading rusher in 1961. 
Mathis gained only 245 yards in 1962 and 
may be the biggest reason for the Titans’ last- 
place finish in team rushing. 

As in the previous two seasons, the New 
York offense banked heavily on its passing 
game, and had probably the best one-two 
receiving crew in the AFL. Art Powell and Don 
Maynard had established themselves as promi- 
nent deep threats and finished as the league’s 
second- and fifth-leading pass catchers. Powell 
pulled down 64 and Maynard 56, with both 
receivers being the only AFL pass catchers to 
go over 1,000 yards gained for the year. Join- 
ing these two as an offensive threat was former 
All-American halfback Dick Christy, who fin- 
ished as the league’s third-best pass catcher with 
62. Christy also led the AFL in punt returns, 
scoring twice in the process, and leading the 
team with 535 yards rushing. 

Losses to Boston and Houston by a 
combined score of 99-31 were followed by a 
last-minute loss to Dallas by a field goal. It 
wasn’t until October 28 that the Titans picked 
up their third win, behind 2 Don Maynard 
touchdowns and Dick Christy’s 73-yard punt 
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NEW YORK TITANS 


return for a score. Both Maynard and Powell 
topped 100 yards receiving passes from new 
QB Johnny Green. It took 28 second-half 
points to defeat Oakland on week ten to get 
win number four. Then, on Thanksgiving Day 
in Denver, the Titans gave a national audience 
a game for the ages. Leading by 17 points 
before Denver got on the scoreboard, New 
York took a comfortable 24-13 lead into the 
locker room at halftime. But two third-quarter 
touchdowns put the Broncos in the lead by 
one after the Titans scored on a safety. Don 
Maynard’s 35-yard touchdown catch widened 
the lead to 32-27 as the game headed into its 
final fifteen minutes. After Lionel Taylor 
scored to give the Broncos the lead, safety Jim 
McMillin galloped 59 yards with an intercep- 
tion and Gene Mingo kicked a wind-assisted 
49-yard field goal to widen the margin to 45- 
32 with only six minutes to play. But a confi- 
dent Johnny Green brought the Titans back 


again with his fourth touchdown pass of the 
game, closing New York to within 6 points. 
Kicker Bill Shockley then booted deep to Den- 
ver, giving them the ball at the twenty. Need- 
ing a break for a chance to win, the Titans got 
their opportunity when halfback Al Frazier 
fumbled a handoff and safety Lee Riley recov- 
ered it. Green and the Titan offense built a 
drive culminating with a 3-yard touchdown 
pass from Green to Powell, and as Shockley 
kicked the conversion New York took a 46-45 
lead and hoped to hang on against the league’s 
best passing attack. One more time the Bron- 
cos offense was called upon to bring home a 
last-second victory as they drove into New 
York territory before they stalled. It was now 
up to kicker Gene Mingo to win it with a 52- 
yard field goal attempt. As he sent the ball fly- 
ing through the Colorado sky it appeared as 
though it would split the uprights triumphant- 
ly, but it fell short, giving the Titans their fifth 
and most thrilling victory of an otherwise for- 
gettable season. The only Titan receiving post- 
season recognition was third-year linebacker 
Larry Grantham who was selected to the first 
team all-league squad. 

After the 1962 season the New York 
Titans became a memory, as Wismer was forced 
to sell his beloved franchise to a group headed 
by David “Sonny” Werblin, who renamed his 
new purchase the Jets. The brief but infamous 
days of padded game attendance figures, tight- 
wad management, bouncing payroll checks, 
and inept leadership had finally come to an end. 
Ahead were brighter and more sophisticated 
horizons for the AFL in New York. 
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Leading passers 
Johnny Green 
Lee Grosscup 


Leading rushers 
Dick Christy 

Bill Mathis 
Curley Johnson 
Charlie Flowers 
Jim Tiller 


Leading receivers 
Art Powell 

Dick Christy 

Don Maynard 
Curley Johnson 
Jim Tiller 

Thurlow Cooper 


Leading scorers 
Bill Shockley 
Dick Christy 
Don Maynard 
Art Powell 


Attempts 
258 
126 


Attempts 
114 
71 
26 
21 
31 


Caught 


Completions 
128 
57 


Yards gained 
585 
245 
114 
78 
43 


Yards gained 
1130 
588 
1041 
62 
108 
122 


XPM 
29 


# BUFFALO BILLS 8 


THERE WERE MORE CHANGES IN 
store for the Bills beyond the coaching staff in 


1962. Gone were the Detroit Lions look-alike 


uniforms. For the new season the Bills 


would don white helmets with a 


red stripe down the center and a 


red buffalo, right off the flip 


side of a nickel, on the sides. 


The shirts were a darker blue 


with alternating white and red 
shoulder stripes. Finally the Bills had 


a uniform identity of their own with the 


look of a winner. Saban wasted no time making 
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Average 


4.7 
3.5 
44 
3.7 
1.4 


Average 


17.7 
8.7 
18.6 
4.4 
8.3 
10.2 


XPA 
30 


the promise land. His name was Carlton 


TDs 


TDs 


[oe] 


FGM 
13 


went right from high school to the 


ing pass blocker, a capable pass 


FGA 
26 


Int 
18 


PTs 


changes in personnel as well, with the biggest 
pick up in franchise history coming south of 
the Canadian border ready to lead the Bills to 


“Cookie” Gilchrist, and a better run- 

ning back could not be found in the 
AFL. Originally courted by Paul 
Brown and the Browns, Gilchirst 


CFL, where he quickly became a legend. 
A fast and punishing runner, 


Gilchrist was also an outstand- 
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* Buffalo’s Cookie Gilchrist evades Ernie Ladd of San Diego. * 


receiver and also doubled as a place kicker. 
Now it was time for him to make an impact in 
the American football arena, leaping across 
Niagara Falls from Toronto. 

By opening day Saban had changed 
nearly half of the Bills’ offensive unit that had 
shown little or nothing in the way of firepow- 
er and even less in consistency. Holdovers 
included center Al Bemiller, guard Billy Shaw, 
and tackle Harold Olsen on the offensive line. 
They were joined by 1961 defensive players 
Tom Day (defensive end) at guard and Stew 


Barber (linebacker) beside him at tackle and 
Ernie Warlick at tight end, replacing Tom 
Rychlec. Split end Glenn Bass and flanker 
Elbert Dubenion remained as receivers, as did 
Wray Carlton in the backfield. Along with 
newcomer Cookie Gilchrist in the Bills back- 
field came former Titan quarterback Al 
Dorow. But as the season got underway one 
could only wonder in what direction Saban 
was looking to go as the Bills lost their first five 
games. A 28-23 loss to Houston opened the 
season, due to a fourth-quarter pass from 
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Oiler halfback Billy Cannon to flanker Charlie 
Hennigan for a 20-yard touchdown, saving 
the day for the defending champions. After a 
23-20 loss to Denver, the Bills took a 17-6 
thumping from the Titans. In Dallas, halfback 
Abner Haynes took the first play from scrim- 
mage 71 yards for a touchdown as the Texans 
spanked Buffalo 41-21. In Houston for game 
five, the Bills appeared to have their first win 
of the season in hand until George Blanda’s 
fourth-quarter pass found Bill Groman in the 
end zone for a 17-14 Oiler win. 

But the Bills’ tale of two seasons was 
about to take a dramatic turn. Saban’s legions 
suddenly turned the corner and posted a 
record of 7-1-1 in their final nine games. The 
new coach had painstakenly turned the Bills 
from pretenders into contenders, and it all 
started on October 13 against the San Diego 
Chargers, when the Bills’ punter Wayne Crow 
boldly took off with the fake punt in the first 
period and rambled 49 yards to the San Diego 
twenty. Quarterback Warren Raab, who had 
taken over the reigns in game five, then threw 
a strike to Dubenion for the Bills’ first score. 
Later in the second period he hit Glenn Bass 
for a 76-yard score followed by a 20-yard 
touchdown run by Gilchrist. The Bills had their 
first win under Saban, 35-10, and were not 
about to look back. In front of 21,000 Buffalo 
fans, the Bills made it two in a row against 
Oakland the next week by the score of 14-6, 
led by Gilchrist’s 143 yards trudging through 
the driving rain and muck in War Memorial 
Stadium. The Bills were eating up big chunks of 
yardage on the ground and also controlling the 


ball in Saban’s offensive system. And the re- 
tooled defense was on its way to yielding the 
third-lowest point total in the league while 
sporting three rookies in the secondary. 

The young Bills then won their third in 
a row when they flew into Denver and came 
away with a thrilling, come-from-behind vic- 
tory 45-38 after being behind 24-7 in the first 
half. Down 38-23 one minute into the fourth 
quarter, Warren Raab hit Dubenion for a 75- 
yard touchdown pass and on their next posses- 
sion hit Glenn Bass for another 40 yards and a 
score. With time running out Raab then hit 
Gilchrist on a short 5-yard pass and watched as 
Cookie stampeded 76 yards to the Denver four. 
Rabb rolled out for the final 4 yards and the Bills 
were on a three-game winning streak. 

The Patriots marched into Buffalo on 
November 3 and left with a 28-28 tie that 
looked like a fourth win in a row late in the 
fourth quarter. Archie Matsos intercepted an 
errant throw as Babe Parilli had three Buffalo 
defenders hanging on him. Matsos ran it back 
50 yards for what he thought was a winning 
score, but the officials ruled that Parilli’s for- 
ward motion had stopped just before he 
unleashed the ball. On week ten the Bills 
found themselves out in front of the Chargers 
37-0 at halftime and won easily 40-20 for their 
fourth win of the season. 

With the hope of pulling even at 5-5-1, 
the Bills found themselves in a taffy pull 
against Oakland the next week when Saban 
decided to go to the bullpen for Raab in the 
second half. Newly acquired quarterback Jack 
Kemp, who led the Chargers to two AFL 
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championship games, was his reliever. Kemp 
had been picked up a few weeks earlier for a 
$100 waiver price when San Diego’s GM/ 
coach Sid Gillman either misunderstood the 
waiver rule or was caught trying to hide his 
starting play caller, who had injured his finger, 
on the injured reserve list. Kemp was now 
ready to be the savior. In his debut drive he 
first hit Ernie Warlick for 14 yards and fol- 
lowed it up with a 20-yard TD pass to Wayne 
Crow for the game’s only touchdown. Later in 
the fourth quarter Kemp kept a critical drive 
alive by running out of the pocket for 28 yards 
and sealed a 10-6 win, lifting the Bills to an 
even record. Kemp started his first game for 
Buffalo on Friday night, November 23, in 
Boston. He completed 14 of 22 passes but also 
lost the services of Cookie Gilchrist in the 
third quarter. Cookie injured his ankle after 
gaining 22 yards on a pass from Kemp down 
the sideline. The loss of their fullback crippled 
the Bills offense as they came away with their 
first loss in seven weeks and fell to 5-6-1. 

It took a career-best performance by 
Ernie Warlick to get the Bills back into the win- 
ning groove against the eventual AFL champi- 
on Dallas Texans on the second-to-last week of 
the season. Ernie caught 9 passes, 7 in the first 
half alone. Kemp started the Bills scoring with 
a short pitch to Tom Rychlec, then after line- 
backer Mike Stratton recovered a fumble on 
the Dallas sixteen, Kemp hit Warlick with a 
leaping 2-yard scoring pass in the left corner of 
the end zone. After Dallas scored 14 unan- 
swered points in the fourth quarter it was time 
for Kemp to exert his panache just as he had 
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with the Chargers. Buffalo had been without a 
real field general since their inception, and 
Kemp had the brains, grit, and talent to give 
them what they had sorely missed. Two quick 
completions to Cookie and Warlick put the 
Bills in position for Gilchrist to plow his way 
the final 2 yards for a score, one of Cookie’s 15 
on the year. Two fourth- quarter interceptions 
by Willie West, the final one in the end zone 
with under one minute to play, gave the Bills a 
23-14 victory and a chance to register their first 
winning season. 

A top quarterback and fullback had 
turned the Bills into one the AFU’s elite teams. 
No longer could other teams take advantage 
of an inexperienced or ineffective quarterback. 
No more could teams sit and wait for Buffalo 
to scrap their inconsistent running game and 
take to the air where they could complete no 
better than 40 percent of their passes. Now 
they had their leader and a devastating advan- 
tage on the ground. As they headed into the 
Polo Grounds for the final game, Gilchrist was 
on the verge of becoming the first runner in 
the brief history of the AFL to eclipse 1,000 
yards rushing. And he did it in fine style 
against the Titans as he first took off up the 
middle for 20 yards on a draw play. Then a 
jaunt off right tackle took him 43 more yards 
for a touchdown, putting him in the record 
books. In the fourth quarter he took off on 
another dash up the middle, this time for a 30- 
yard touchdown, and then kicked the extra 
point, giving the fullback 2 touchdowns, 2 
field goals and 2 extra points, scoring all of the 
Bills’ 20 points for the game. When the finale 
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ended, Buffalo had a 20-3 win over New York 
and their very first winning season, posting a 
7-6-1 record. Gilchrist led the AFL with 
1,096 yards rushing with a 5.1 average and 
caught 24 passes to go with his 15 touch- 
downs, 14 extra points, and 8 field goals. He 
tied for second in the league in scoring with 
128 points. With the right players finally in 
place, Buffalo had found an offense that could 
not only eat up yards, but also eat up time as 


well as score points. Their running game 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Warren Raab 127 67 

Jack Kemp 94 51 

Al Dorow 75 30 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Cookie Gilchrist 214 1096 
Wayne Crow 110 589 
Wray Carlton 94 530 
Warren Raab 37 77 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Ernie Wanlick 35 482 
Elbert Dubenion 33 571 
Glenn Bass 32 555 
Cookie Gilchrist 24 319 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
Cookie Gilchrist 15 14 
Elbert Dubenion 6 


ranked first in the league, and although their 
passing finished on the bottom it should be 
remembered that Kemp saw action in only the 
final fourteen quarters of the season. The 
defense ranked third overall, behind only the 
two championship-game combatants, and led 
the league in interceptions with 36. After their 
spectacular turnaround in the second half of 
the season, all eyes in the East were now 
focused on Buffalo. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
38% 10 1196 14 
54% 3 636 4 
40% 2 333 7 
Average TDs 
5.1 13 
5.4 1 
5.6 2 
Zid 3 
Average TDs 
13.8 2 
17.3 5 
17.3 4 
13.3 2 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
18 8 20 128 
36 


18. Buffalo ended the season with ex-Charger Jack Kemp in the driver’s seat after he took over for Warren 
Raab, who took over for Al Dorow. All three had NFL experience prior to their AFL careers. What NFL 


teams did they each play for? 
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« BOSTON PATRIOTS = 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE PATRIOTS IN 
1962 was not so much about hope, as it was 
about expectations. Mike Holovak had infused 
the New England contingent after taking over 
five games into the season last year and now 
after a 9-4-1 finish a year ago the Pats hoped to 
rise to the top of the East. Instead of employing 
his rotating quarterback system of the previous 
year, Holovak was now putting all of his foot- 
balls into Babe Parilli’s basket. With that com- 
mitment, Butch Songin was traded to the New 
York Titans for all-star defensive back Dick Felt 
in hopes of shoring up the weak pass coverage. 
Boston’s defensive line play would be called 
upon to anchor the team. And the defensive 
unit answered the call by yielding the league’s 
second fewest total yards gained on the ground. 
Larry Eisenhauer, Jim Hunt, Houston Antwine, 
Jess Richardson, and Bob Dee continued their 
reign of terror on offensive lines around the 
league and once again got outstanding play 
from linebacker Tom Addison. But once again 
the other AFL teams realized that they could 
not budge the immovable Pats front four on the 
ground so they took to the air in hope of find- 
ing pay dirt. And once again the Pats secondary 
accommodated, as they finished last in the 
league in guarding against the pass. 

In Dallas to open the season, the Patriots 
stumbled and fell to the Texans 42-28 as the 
vaunted Boston defense could not contain 
Dallas halfback Abner Haynes, who scored 4 
touchdowns in leading the Texans to victory in 
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the Cotton Bowl. For Boston’s home opener, 
this time playing in Harvard Stadium in front 
of 32,276 fans, the Pats pushed past the 
two-time defending AFL Champion Houston 
Oilers 34-21 and then hosted Denver with 
a 41-16 win for an early season 2-1 record. 
They improved to 3-1 with a win in the 
Polo Grounds against the Titans 43-14, as 
Babe Parilli threw 3 TD passes, and Gino 
Cappelletti scored 19 points before losing to 
Dallas the next week. But after successive 
victories over San Diego and Oakland, the 
Patriots record stood at 5-2 which set them on 
top of the Eastern Division. A visit to Buffalo’s 
War Memorial Stadium followed, and left the 
Boston defense breathless after chasing hard- 
running fullback Cookie Gilchrist around the 
Rock Pile to the tune of 102 yards gained in a 
28-28 tie. Their record improved to 6-2-1 
after downing Denver, and then they headed 
to Houston for another first-place showdown, 
in which Boston not only lost the game 21-17, 
but also their quarterback and MVP Babe 
Parilli with a broken collar bone. Out for the 
season, Parilli was replaced by Tom Yewcic. 
Yewcic led Boston to victories in their next 
three games, taking them into the season’s 
final weekend with a 9-3-1 record. It was the 
second time in as many years that the Patriots 
had a chance to win the division in their final 
game. A Saturday night loss by Houston 
would put their championship hopes on the 
line against winless Oakland on Sunday. But 
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Houston did not cooperate, clinching their 
third straight Eastern Division crown with a 
win over New York. With no hope of moving 
either up or down in the standings, Boston, 
sleep-walked through their final game, becom- 
ing the only team in the AFL to be shut out in 
1962. Losing 20-0 gave Boston another 9-4-1 
record as they caught their second bridal bou- 
quet in three seasons. 

The offense put up some impressive num- 
bers again, led by Parilli’s throwing accuracy. He 
threw only 8 interceptions in his 10 games and 
Boston College favorite Jim Colclough caught 
10 touchdowns. Fullback Ron Burton caught 40 
passes and also led the team in rushing with 538 
yards for a 4.4 per carry average. It was Ron’s 
best season to date. Gino Cappelletti and tight 
end Tony Romeo each caught 34 passes. Two 
standout rookies—linebacker Nick Buoniconti 
and guard Billy Neighbors—showed they were 
on their way to stardom, but the offensive line 


suffered from the absence of all-league guard 
Charlie Leo for half the season. For the first time 
in three years not one Patriot was selected for 


the all-league team. 
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BOSTON PATRIOTS 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
55% 18 1988 8 
43% 7 903 5 


Yards gained Average TDs 


3.3 2 
4.1 2 
59 2 


Yards gained Average TDs 


Leading passers Attempts Completions 
Babe Parilli 253 140 
Tom Yewcic 126 54 
Leading rushers Attempts 

Jim Crawford 139 459 
Ron Burton 134 548 
Larry Garron 67 392 
Leading receivers Caught 

Jim Colclough 40 868 
Ron Burton 40 461 
Tony Romeo 34 608 
Gino Cappelletti 34 479 
Jim Crawford 22 224 
Larry Garron 18 236 


2.7 10 
11,5 4 
17.9. 1 
14.1 5 
10.2 2 
13.1 3 
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Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Gino Cappelletti 5 38 40 20 37 128 
10 60 


Jim Colclough 


»# DENVER BRONCOS 28 


NEW OWNERSHIR NEW LEADERSHIP 
and a bonfire that destroyed all remnants of the 
awful memories of gold, brown, and those ver- 
tically striped socks marked a new beginning for 
the Broncos. Orange and blue 
were the colors of the day that 
brought a hint of respectabili- 
ty to the Colorado team. Solid 
orange socks replaced ... well, 
you remember. The orange jer- 
seys were supposed to resemble 
the Texas Longhorns but instead looked 
more like the Tennessee Volunteers. Never- 
theless, no one east or west of the Rockies was 
complaining. The dramatic change in attire was 
done to lift the spirits and attitude of the Bron- 
cos, who were winners in only seven of their 
first twenty-eight games. The Broncos away 
jerseys were white with blue numbers with white 
pants and orange socks. Their helmets changed 
from the dark chocolate with plain white num- 
bers, to orange, with a white stripe down the 
center and a white cartoon bronco on each side. 
Early in the year the bronco was a dark brown 
but displayed poorly from a distance and was 
changed to white after a few games. The players 
and fans both welcomed the change of colors 
and logo. In short, the Copper Bowl leftovers 
were finally and forever dead and buried. 


= 


The new day in Denver had arrived and 
with it came new and more winning ways. 
Denver is the only team in AFL history to never 
have finished a season over .500, and only once 
were they able to be even that good. 
But in 1962 the Broncos gave their 
fans many a thrill, and through 
the first half of the year there was 
’ ame) no better team in the West than 

the 6-1 team from Denver. With 
Howsam looking to dump his alba- 
tross franchise, a group of 


~S 
Wy, businessmen from the south- 
~ west came looking to buy and 
move the team to San Antonio. Then in the 
spring of 1962, Cal Kunz Jr., a Denver busi- 
nessman, began a spirited effort to keep the 
Broncos in Denver. Together with Gerald 
Phipps, Ben Stapleton Jr., and Ed Hirschfield, 
Kunz was able to gain ownership and a new 
lease on Denver’s AFL life. 

With the change in ownership a new 
head coach, Jack Faulkner, was hired. 
Faulkner had spent fourteen years assisting 
Sid Gillman on his staff at the University of 
Cincinnati and with the Chargers. Gillman 
was considered a master organizer as well as 
a devoted student of defense and an outright 
genius on offense. He had taught Faulkner 
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every necessary detail in building a winning 
team from the bottom up. And that is how 
Faulkner set out to bring respectability to the 
floundering Broncos. There were changes in 
the front office as well as on the field. Faulk- 
ner insisted that if he were to take the reigns 
as head coach, he would have to gain com- 
plete control of the team’s personnel. Permis- 
sion was granted, and his first line of business 
was putting his 7-20-1 team into respectable 
uniforms. Hence, the purging of the duds that 
brought the team nothing but ridicule. 
Faulkner inherited a roster of few stars 
and even fewer front-line performers. And as 
camp opened in July, no one had a lock on a 
starting position. His quarterback was again 
Frank Tripucka, back for his third season after 
expecting to retire long ago. Thirty-five years 
old and in his fifteenth pro season, the “Trip- 
per’ set an AFL record by throwing 440 pass- 
es, while completing 240 of them for 2,902 
yards. His favorite receiver, Lionel Taylor, was 
one of only two legitimate all-stars on offense, 
the other being offensive tackle Eldon Danen- 
hauer. Banking on his positive relationship 


with his mentor in San Diego, Faulkner was 
able to acquire young Charger receivers Bob 
Scarpitto and Luther Hayes to help Taylor at 
flanker. Looking to upgrade his defensive sec- 
ondary, Faulker struck gold by also bringing 
safety Bob Zeman to the Rockies from San 
Diego. Zeman was selected all-league in his 
first year in the Mile High city. 

For the first time in franchise history the 
Broncos went into their opening game with a 
plan. Playing in Denver University Stadium the 
Broncos more than doubled their ’61 average 
attendance with 24,928 seats filled to see them 
take on the two-time Western Division Cham- 
pion Chargers. What they witnessed was some- 
thing completely unexpected, as Denver upset 
San Diego 31-21 to register their third opening 
day victory in as many tries. Everyone in the 
near-capacity crowd was amazed and seemed to 
have the same question racing through their 
minds: Had the Chargers slipped that much 
or were their beloved Broncos suddenly that 
good? Gene Mingo’s 5-yard run started the 
scoring and he added a field goal before the 
Chargers realized they were 10 points behind. 
Tripucka’s 49-yard toss to former Charger 
Bob Scarpitto was good for another 6 points. 
Six more points were recorded when newly 
acquired Bo Dickenson latched on to another 
Tripucka TD pass for a halftime lead of 24-7. 
The finishing touches came in the second half 
on 2 field goals by Mingo, one for an AFL 
record 53 yards, which were enough to hold 
the Chargers off, 31-21. 

Scoring twenty unanswered second-half 


points the next week was Denver’s ticket to 
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win number two in Buffalo by a score of 23- 
20, sparked by a 96-yard touchdown pass 
from Tripucka to speedy Al Frazier. But you 
don’t go on an extended journey east without 
some kind of setback. For the Broncos, it came 
in Boston’s Nickerson Field with a 41-16 loss. 
A trip to New York was next, where after the 
first three games the Titans found themselves 
in a three-way tie for first place with the Patri- 
ots and Oilers. Through three periods Denver 
clung to a 13-10 lead, then, thanks in part to 
Bob Zeman’s 30-yard interception return for a 
touchdown, Denver went on to trample their 
host 32-10. With a 3-1 record the Broncos 
trailed only Western Division leader Dallas, 
who had yet to lose. 

For Denver’s second home game they 
took on the Oakland Raiders under the lights 
in front of 22,452 fans, the second consecutive 
game in which they doubled their previous 
year’s attendance average. Gene Mingo’s 82- 
yard run and two fourth-quarter interception 
returns for touchdowns by all-league safety 
Goose Gonsoulin and rookie John McGeever 
put Oakland away 44-7. The win regained the 
Western Division lead for Denver, who at 4-1 
were now a half game up on 3-1 Dallas. 

On successive weeks in October the 
Broncos and Raiders went at each other in a 
home and away series. And for the first time in 
franchise history the Broncos had a three- 
game winning streak. The defense was coming 
together, giving up a total of only 23 points 
during the streak. The story in the second 
game against Oakland was Gene Mingo, who 
kicked 3 field goals and scored on a 4-yard 
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touchdown run, accounting for all of Denver’s 
first 16 points. The 23-6 win marked Denver’s 
best record ever at 5-1. 

On October 21 the Broncos found 
themselves in an historic setting. Bear’s Stadi- 
um was hosting a mid-season showdown 
pitting the Oilers, the best team in the East, 
against Denver, the best in the West. Again 
Denver used some fourth-quarter heroics. The 
teams traded field goals throughout the first 
half but Houston went ahead in the third 
when Billy Cannon pushed the ball over for 
a score from 2 yards out. In years past that 
would have been enough to deter the hapless 
Broncos. But this was 1962, the year of the 
orange jerseys and a game plan. Holding it 
together, Frank Tripucka engineered two drives 
that hit for 6 points both times. The second 
coming on a 20-yard gallop by fullback Don- 
nie Stone. The 20-10 victory gave Denver a 
four-game win streak and a mid-year report 
card of 6 wins against only 1 loss, lifting them 
atop the Western Division. 

The running game was still not a factor 
on offense even though they gained two hun- 
dred more yards than the year before. Injuries 
to top back Donnie Stone limited him to only 
360 yards, with Gene Mingo gaining 287 
yards for a 5.3 average. The multi-talented 
Mingo ran and kicked his way to a second 
scoring title (137 points) in three years and 
even set a pro football record by connecting 
on 27 field goals. Bo Dickenson, brought in 
from Dallas, had only a 3.3 rushing average 
but did finish fourth in the league in receiving 
with 60 catches. The running game also suf- 
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fered from the absence of one of the league’s 
top guards, Ken Adamson, who broke his jaw 
in game four and did not return. The ground 
game finished seventh, with only 1,298 yards. 

It was the passing attack that again 
carried the Denver offense, placing three play- 
ers in the league’s top ten receivers, led by 
Taylor’s 77 catches. Also cracking the group 
was tight end Gene Prebola, who grabbed 
41. Adding an extra dimension was newly 
acquired flanker Bob Scarpitto. Scarpitto led 
the team in yards per catch, hauling in 35 balls 
for 19 yards per reception average and a team- 


high 6 touchdowns. The AFL’s top passing team 
was riding the arm of a tiring Frank Tripucka 
right to the top of the division. Perhaps the 
biggest difference in the Broncos surge was the 
defense, led by all-league selections Bud Mc- 
Fadden, Austin Gonsoulin, and Bob Zeman. 
They were keeping the offense in games right 
up to the final gun and climbed two positions in 
fewest points allowed for the year as well as fin- 
ishing fifth against both the pass and run. The 
offense checked in at number four, trailing 
Houston, Dallas, and Boston. 

At the season’s halfway mark the answer 
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to all those questions about Denver being the 
real thing were about to be answered. And 
what appeared to be a stampede to a Western 
title would soon become little more than a 
bucking bronco being harnessed and saddled. 
It started against Buffalo on October 28. The 
same game a year ago produced one of the 
most exciting comebacks in the team’s brief 
history when they fought back from being 
behind 30 points in the second half to earn a 
38-38 tie. This would be another wild west 
show, but this time it was the Bills who would 
mount a last-period assault and overtake Den- 
ver. Behind 38-23 in the fourth quarter, Buffa- 
lo scored on a 75-yard pass, a 40-yard pass and 
a 4-yard run, scoring the final 22 points of the 
game and winning 45-38. With the loss the 
Broncos fell out of first place by a half game. 
Hoping to retake first place the next week, 
Faulkner’s team found themselves losing 20- 
14 in the fourth quarter to San Diego until 
Donnie Stone scored his third touchdown of 
the game, catching a 14-yard pass from Tripuc- 
ka. He previously ran for two scores from the 
one and five yard lines. The final 2 points came 
on a Charger punt snap that flew out of the 
end zone. The 23-20 win pushed their record 
to 7-2, sending Dallas, who lost to Houston, 
back into second place. 

A loss to Boston, coupled with a Dallas 
win the next week, put the biggest game in 
franchise history on the horizon. The season’s 
eleventh week brought Dallas, with a 7-2 
record, to Denver to play the 7-3 Broncos. A 
3-point lead in the first quarter had Denver’s 
23,523 crowd in mile-high spirits, but in the 
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second period Chris Burford’s 26-yard touch- 
down reception put Dallas ahead at halftime. 
Neither the Broncos nor Texans could mount 
any offense in the third period, and as the 
fourth quarter began, Dallas was hanging on 
to a 4-point lead. That’s when the Texans took 
over the game, scoring 17 points and shutting 
down the Denver passing attack. The Broncos 
lost the game 24-3. Still, on November 22 
with the Titans in town the Broncos were hop- 
ing that a win and a little luck would put them 
in a position to turn the tables on Dallas three 
weeks later. At first things did not look good 
as the Titans surged to a 17-0 lead. Things 
appeared to get even worse when they shot 
ahead 24-7. But the Bronco crowd came alive 
as their favorites scored 20 points in a row 
and finally, late in the fourth quarter, were in 
the driver’s seat, leading 45-32 with less than 
six minutes to play. And then the season disap- 
peared on them. Unable to contain Titan quar- 
terback Johnny Green, who would throw 5 
touchdown passes in the game, New York 
scored twice in the last four minutes to crush 
the dream of a title, eecking out a 46-45 win. 
The Broncos would not win another 
game in 1962 and while some would see the 
fade from 6-1 to 7-7 as a lost season, their 
twelve-week run at a title after only seven wins 
in their first two years energized Bronco fol- 
lowers about the future. With outstanding sea- 
sons under their belts, Taylor, Danenhauer, 
McFadin, Zeman, and Gonsoulin were all- 
leaguers. Denver had come a long way in Faulk- 
ner’s first year, and set a solid foundation and 
the hope of a rising sun in the Western city. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions Pct TDs Yards Int 

Frank Tripucka 440 240 54.5% 17 2917 25 
George Shaw 110 49 44.5% 4 783 14 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Donnie Stone 94 360 3.8 3 

Gene Mingo 54 287 5.3 4 

Bo Dickinson 73 247 3.4 0 

Al Frazier 39 168 4.3 2 

Johnny Olszewski 33 114 3.5 6) 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Lionel Taylor 77 908 11.8 4 

Bo Dickinson. 60 554 9.2 4 

Gene Prebola 41 599 14.6 1 

Bob Scarpitto 35 667 19.1 6 

Donnie Stone 20 223 LZ 2 

Gene Mingo 14 107 7.6 6) 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Gene Mingo 4 32 34 27 39 137 
Bob Scarpitto 6 36 


19. Denver coach Jack Faulkner gained valuable knowledge about winning football from Sid Gillman, 
whom he assisted with both the Rams and Chargers. He was also on Gillman’s staff at the University of 
Cincinnati. But the first introduction to his mentor came when he played linebacker for him at what 


university? 

A. Miami of Ohio 

B. University of Cincinnati 
C. Ohio State 


# HOUSTON OILERS 8 


ON MARCH S THE OILERS HIRED THEIR 
third head coach in as many years. Frank 
“Pop” Ivy, late of the same St. Louis Cardinals 
who had just employed resigned Oiler mentor 
Wally Lemm, filled the role. Ironically, both 
coaches left their former teams on their own 
terms, and what appeared as a coaching swap 


was nothing more than two teams hiring the 


best man available. Ivy was coming off a disap- 
pointing 5-7 season in St. Louis after turning 
the program around in the previous two years. 
A native of Oklahoma and a former player at 
the state’s university, Ivy had also assisted leg- 
endary coach Bud Wilkinson for the Sooners. 
Impressed with the roster he inherited, Ivy 
planned to defend the Oilers second AFL title, 
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which meant improving the running game that 
already boasted 1961 rushing champion Billy 
Cannon. The main benefactor of Ivy’s reign 
was Charley Tolar, who became the first Oiler 
(and one of only three runners in 1962) to 
gain over 1,000 yards (1,012 on a league-high 
244 carries). Ivy and Cannon feuded continu- 
ally as Cannon’s follow-up to his rushing title 
was plagued by a sore back and disagreements 
with his new coach, cutting his yardage to 474 
yards, less than half of last year’s total. The 
feud caused the Heisman Trophy winner to 
threaten an exodus if Ivy returned in 1963. 

Split end Bill Groman limped through 
another season with injuries and shared his 
position with ex-Chicago Bear Willard 
Dewveall. The loss of Groman and his 20 
yards per catch was a contributing factor to 
the average performances turned in by Charlie 
Hennigan and George Blanda. Dave Smith, 
who lost his all-league status and starting 
fullback spot in 1961 after injuries cut into 
his playing time was slowed again by a recur- 
ring leg injury. 

All was well with Houston on Septem- 
ber 9 as they began their second title defense 
in Buffalo. Charlie Tolar scored on a 19-yard 
run and Hennigan and Cannon chipped in 
with scores in the second quarter to post an 
early 21-3 lead. After Hennigan latched on to 
a 40-yard halfback pass from Cannon in the 
third quarter the defense held off a late Bills 
rush to win the opener 28-23. But a loss in 
Boston on the second week, despite two Hen- 
nigan touchdown catches of 78 and 40 yards, 
caused some concern for Ivy with a third game 
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on the road scheduled in San Diego the next 
week. On 3 Billy Cannon touchdowns (2 runs 
and a catch) the Oilers jumped out to a 28-10 
halftime lead and won easily 42-17 after the 
Chargers were forced to play journeyman 
Dick Wood at quarterback in place of the 
injured Jack Kemp. Charley Tolar ran for 142 
yards on 18 carries, Cannon added 70 more 
and Dave Smith chipped in with another 66. 
After a bye week, Ivy saw his new team over- 
take Buffalo in the fourth quarter, scoring 14 
points on 2 touchdown passes from Blanda, 1 
for 73 yards to flanker Charlie Frazier and 
another for three yards to Bill Groman, secur- 
ing a 17-14 win. With two of their three wins 
looking less than glamorous, Ivy was hoping 
for a breakout game in their second home out- 
ing against New York. 

The defense to this point, while not 
playing poorly, was still in need of a dominat- 
ing performance. It came on October 14 
against the Titans. After New York started the 
scoring with a 40-yard field goal, Blanda lit up 
the sky with 6 touchdown passes before 
allowing understudy Jacky Lee to toss a sev- 
enth. Groman and tight end Bob McLeod 
grabbed 2 each from Blanda. But it was the 
defense that created the brightest light, shut- 
ting down the New York offense as the Titans 
could muster only a punt return and a fumble 
recovery for touchdowns. Winning 56-17 
gave Houston a 4-1 record and had Ivy feel- 
ing pretty confident about his chances. But 
two consecutive losses to Denver and Dallas 
put the Oilers behind Boston’s 5-2 record. 
After a lackluster 4-3 record through the first 
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half of the season, the Oilers again put on a 
closing rush, winning their last seven games 
and finally overtaking the Patriots on Novem- 
ber 18 for first place in the East. 

The Oilers faced Dallas on November 4 
in a home-and-away series that the AFL was 
fond of scheduling. The Texans were 6-1 and 
fighting to hold off Denver for the lead in the 
West. And it was time for the Oiler defense to 
show their mettle by locking newly acquired 
Dallas quarterback Len Dawson’s offense out 
of the end zone. The 29,017 fans who filed 
into the Cotton Bowl saw a defensive tug-of- 
war with only three plays finding the end 
zone. Billy Cannon capped an Oiler drive in 
the second period with a 1-yard pass from 
Blanda and then cradled a 34-yarder in the 
end zone in the third. Led by big Ed Huss- 
man’s pressure, Houston was able to keep the 
Texans out of the end zone until Dawson 
found Chris Burford for 15 yards in the 
fourth quarter. Winning 14-6, the Oilers were 
able to stay a half game behind the Patriots 
and dropped Dallas a half game behind West- 
ern Division leader Denver. Traveling next to 
Frank Youell Field in Oakland to face the win- 
less Raiders, Ivy’s team found themselves 
behind 20-14 in the final frame. But Blanda 
and Tolar connected for a 35-yard touchdown 
pass, putting Houston on top 21-20. Gene 
Rabb scored the game’s final touchdown by 
returning an interception 31 yards, handing 
Oakland their ninth straight loss of the season 
28-20 and setting up the season’s biggest 
game the next week against the 6-2-1 Patriots. 

Bob McLeod snagged a 42-yard touch- 


down pass to give the Oilers a 14-7 lead, but 
before the half ended Gino Cappelletti kicked 
a 26-yard field goal. When Boston quarter- 
back Babe Parilli was knocked out of action, 
punter and backup quarterback Tom Yewcic 
took over and directed the Pats to a third quar- 
ter score, but it was too little too late to over- 
take Houston. The 21-17 triumph gave the 
Oilers a 7-3 record and sent Boston out of 
town in second place at 6-3-1. With four 
games remaining, Ivy had his team in control 
of their own destiny with only 3-7 San Diego, 
7-4 Denver, 0-10 Oakland, and 4-6 New York 
standing in their way. 

The Oilers saw the Chargers jump out 
to a 14-0 lead the next week before Jacky Lee, 
subbing for Blanda, put himself into the 
record books with a 98-yard touchdown pass 
(longest in AFL history) to Willard Dewveall. 
Still trailing 27-19 in the fourth quarter, the 
Oilers scored the final 14 points on a touch- 
down, 2-point conversion and 2 field goals to 
withstand 5 interceptions and the Chargers 
scare, winning 33-27. Houston could muster 
only 47 yards rushing and Blanda connected 
on only 5 of his 18 passes before bowing to 
the assistance of Lee. The second stringer 
completed 7 of his 13 passes for 164 yards. 
With Boston beating Buffalo 21-10, the Oilers 
managed to cling to their slim lead in the East. 

Blanda was back in favor on Sunday, 
December 2, and was able to find the end 
zone 3 times on passes to Cannon for 60 and 
8 yards and Charlie Hennigan for 5. Defen- 
sive end Don Floyd then rumbled 28 yards 
with an interception, and Houston had a 34- 
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17 victory over Denver. After keeping Oak- 
land winless with a 32-17 win for their tenth 
victory, only the New York Titans stood in the 
way of another Eastern Division title. As 
Boston waited for their game with Oakland 
on Sunday, Houston lined up for the kick off 
in the Polo Grounds in front of only 8,167 
fans on Saturday night, December 15, with a 
chance to lock up the division. Controlling 
their own fate on the last weekend of the sea- 
son, the Oilers took control of the game after 
Titan defensive back Wayne Fontes put New 
York ahead in the first quarter with an 83- 
yard interception return for a touchdown. 
Then, for the second time in the season, the 
powerful Houston defense kept the Titan 
offense out of the end zone the rest of the 
way. Ranking only behind Dallas in team 
defense and points allowed, the Oilers used 3 
touchdown passes by George Blanda and 
another by Jacky Lee to blow New York away 
44-10 while simultaneously raising their third 
straight Eastern Division flag. 

Eight days later they found things a bit 
more difficult in defending their AFL title 
against Dallas in the league championship 
game than they did defending their Eastern 
crown against their division rivals. Coming 
back from a 17-0 halftime deficit, only a 
blocked field goal with less than three min- 
utes to play kept Houston from a third AFL 
championship. The back-and-forth battle had 
to be extended into a fifth and then a sixth 
period, becoming the longest game in pro 
football history, before the Oilers succumbed 
to Dallas 20-17. 
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Charlie Hennigan, with 54 receptions 
and eight touchdown catches, along with 
guard Bob Talamini, were selected first team 
all-leaguers. Defensive end Don Floyd and 
cornerback Tony Banfield were similarly 
rewarded on defense. The fourth-ranked 
Houston running game was led by Charley 
Tolar, whose 1,012 yards rushing were 
eclipsed by only Cookie Gilchrist and Abner 
Haynes. Finishing second behind Denver in 
team passing, the Oilers were the best team in 
the AFL in total offense, second in total 
defense and guarding against the pass. Rook- 
ie defensive back Bobby Jancik led the AFL in 
kickoff returns (30.2) and was second in punt 
returns with an 11.7 average. 
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Leading passers Attempts Completions 
George Blanda 418 197 
Jacky Lee 50 26 
Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained 
Charlie Tolar 244 1012 

Billy Cannon 147 A74 

Dave Smith 56 249 
Leading receivers Caught Yards gained 
Charley Hennigan 54 867 

Bob McLeod 33 578 
Willard Dewveall 33 576 

Billy Cannon 32 451 
Chatlie Tolar 30 251 

Bill Groman 21 328 
Leading scorers TDs XPM 
George Blanda 48 

Billy Cannon 13 2 


# DALLAS TEXANS = 


MENTION THE 1962 TEXANS AND 
people immediately recall the Abner Haynes 
coin toss blunder or Tommy Brooker’s sixth- 
period, sudden-death field goal that brought 
the AFL Championship to Dallas. The first 
recall is unfortunate, and the second an over 
dramatization that detracts observers from 
recognizing that this was a truly good football 
team. Dallas began turning the corner when 
Hank Stram lured his former Purdue pupil, 
All-American quarterback Len Dawson, to the 
AFL after he requested a release from the 
Cleveland Browns. Dissatisfied with Cotton 
Davidson, who posted good numbers but not 


enough wins in the first two years, Stram 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
47.1% 27 2810 42 
52% 4 433 5 
Average TDs 
4.1 7 
3.2 7 
4.4 
Average TDs 
16.1 8 
17.5 6 
178 5 
14.1 6 
8.4 1 
15.6 8 
XPA FGM FGA PTs 
49 11 26 81 
80 


brought the former Steelers first-round draft 
pick to Texas—rusty arm, bruised ego, and 
all. Listed originally as the fourth quarterback, 
Dawson showed enough in the Texan exhibi- 
tion games to earn the opening day start. One 
game into the season Davidson packed his 
bags for Oakland. Dawson led the franchise 
throughout the decade that included three 
championship games, two Super Bowls, two 
AFL and one AFL/NFL Championship. 

In 1962 the Texans still featured Abner 
Haynes on offense and a linebacker-dominat- 
ed defense of E.J. Holub, Sherrill Headrick, 
Smokey Stover, and Walt Corey. So good was 
the group of quad-backers that Stram occa- 
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sionally used the four together with a front 
three. Defense was the Texan forte, and with 
the AFL’s best running game, they continued 
to play more like an NFL team than part of 
the pass-happy AFL. Haynes was again 
teamed with Jack Spikes in the backfield, giv- 
ing Dallas an especially strong and balanced 
offense. After Spikes went down to injury at 
mid-season, rookie Curtis McClinton (6'3", 
230 Ibs.) stepped in to carry the ball 111 times 
for 604 yards. He finished fifth in the league 
in rushing and walked off with the Rookie of 
the Year award. McClinton was also a reliable 
and punishing pass blocker, protecting Daw- 
son and giving him time to find the steady 
Texan receivers. Frank Jackson led the team 
in yards per carry and proved to be the best 
second-string halfback in the league. His blaz- 
ing speed led Stram to move him to flanker 
when Chris Burford was injured late in the 
season. Jackson’s presence also allowed John- 
ny Robinson, a key third back for his first two 
years, to move to the other side of the line and 
shore up the defensive secondary. 

Burford and newly acquired Bill Miller 
were the split end and flanker, although for 
much of the season Stram used a double tight 
end set with rookies Fred Arbanas and Tommy 
Brooker, both deft blockers, to enhance the 
running game. Burford was one of the best all- 
around receivers in the AFL and was widely 
acclaimed as the league’s best third-down 
receiver. Haynes, too, often found himself 
split from the line in times of need. These skill- 
position players, however, relied on one of the 
biggest offensive lines in the AFL. The tackles 
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were all-league Jim Tyrer and Jerry Corneli- 
son with Marvin Terrell, Al Reynolds, and 
Sonny Bishop at guard, and Jon Gilliam at 
center. Tight end Arbanas was drafted in 
1961, but sat out the entire season with a bad 
back. As a rookie in °62 he caught 29 passes 
for a 16.2 average and six touchdowns. He 
made the all-league second unit. 

As the season began, Dawson’s rusty 
arm had found some strength, and against the 
Patriots his leadership inspired captain Abner 
Haynes to award him his first game ball. A 
noble gesture from the halfback, in light of 
Abner’s own 4-touchdown performance in 
the Texans’ 42-28 triumph. Haynes ran in 
from 2 and 25 yards away in the second quar- 
ter, from 30 in the third and caught a 9-yard 
scoring pass in the fourth. It was Dawson’s 
performance as well that prompted owner 
Lamar Hunt to make his first, and only, trade 
without his coach’s knowledge or consent. 
Even with the league’s decision to increase the 
rosters by three, to thirty-six players, Hunt 
did not see the need to carry more than two 
quarterbacks. The Oakland Raiders lost their 
top signal caller, Tom Flores, to illness and 
were in need of an experienced starter. Hunt 
had just the right medicine for what ailed 
them. In return for Davidson, the Texans 
received Oakland’s first round draft pick, 
which turned out to be defensive tackle Buck 
Buchannan from Grambling. Not a bad deal 
for the owner turned GM for a day. With a 
roster that averaged little more than twenty- 
three years of age at the beginning of the sea- 
son, Hunt and Stram were confident that 
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+ Abner Haynes turns the corner with Oiler lineman Bill Wegener in hot pursuit. ¥ 


their new quarterback was the missing ingre- 
dient in the team’s success recipe that had 
only managed to build a 14-14 record in their 
first two years. Davidson could well have 
saved the Raiders the price of a plane ticket 
enroute to the west coast as the Texans also 
traveled to Oakland for season’s second 
game. His knowledge of the Dallas playbook 
did not seem to concern the Texans or Daw- 
son. Lenny fired three touchdown passes to 
Chris Burford for 13, 27, and 21 yards to cap- 


ture their second victory, 26-16. 

As they hosted the Bills for their third 
game, the Texans cruised to a 41-21 win, in 
which Abner Haynes continued his touchdown 
barrage by scoring on runs for 71 and 13 yards 
in the first quarter. It was the first of four dances 
to the 1962 version of the “Texans three-step,” 
referring to the team’s pattern of winning 
this season. While they had a league best 
11-3 record, matching the Houston Oilers, 


Dallas never won more than three games in a 
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row throughout the season. Four times they 
strung together three wins in a row, starting 
with the season’s first three games, which were 
followed by a loss—followed by three more 
wins, and a loss—and still another three wins, 
and another loss. Texans then filled their 
dance with wins in their final two regular sea- 
son games and followed them up with a win in 
the AFL Championship game, giving them 
their third win in a row—as well as their first 
AFL Championship. 

Offensively the Texans scored more 
points (389) than every other team, and defen- 
sively allowed the fewest points (233). Led by 
a confident and mobile quarterback, Stram’s 
team was finally getting it done offensively. 
And at the end of the year Burford, Dawson, 
Haynes, and Tyrer were all-league first team- 
ers. The all-league defensive team included 
E.J. Holub and Sherill Headrick, who joined 
second-time all-leaguer Mel Branch and first 
timer Jerry Mays. Defensive backs Duane 
Wood, Dave Grayson, and Bobby Hunt joined 
end Fred Arbanas on the all-league second 
unit. Interestingly, the only member of the 
secondary left off of both the first and second 
all-league teams was Johnny Robinson, in his 
first year at safety. Robinson would earn his 
due in the end, however, as he would be 
selected at his position for the AFL’s All-Time 
Team at the end of the decade. 

The team’s first step backward came at 
the hands of the injury-riddled San Diego 
Chargers, who were now quarterbacked by 
rookie John Hadl after starter Jack Kemp 
injured his finger. Though suffering their first 
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loss, 32-28, Haynes continued his torrid 
touchdown pace by adding two more notches 
to his belt. Looking for a less predictable for- 
mation with which to confuse defenses, coach 
Stram inserted a double tight end offense the 
next week against Boston’s blitzkrieg defense. 
Using both Arbanas and Tommy Brooker as 
his blocking ends, Dallas ran away from the 
defensive-minded Pats 27-7. In the game 
Chris Burford caught a touchdown pass for 
the fifth week in a row, doing some blitzing of 
his own on Boston’s safeties with 10 recep- 
tions. But not all was joyous in Dallas after 
the game, as fullback Jack Spikes was injured 
and lost for the second year in a row. His 
injury, however, created an opening for rook- 
ie Curtis McClinton. 


NI R My 
DALLAS TEXANS ~*~ 


Against New York the Texans were vic- 
torious thanks to Tommy Brooker’s game- 
winning field goal and two more Abner 
Haynes touchdowns, a 78-yard pass reception 
and a 1-yard plunge. In the battle against 
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Houston the next week, Haynes kept his 
streak alive again, leading his team to a 31-7 
win and giving the Texans a 6-1 record. Back 
home against the same Oilers the next week, 
the Texas three-step missed a beat with a 14-6 
loss that dropped them one-half game behind 
the 7-2 Broncos. But before a showdown in 
Denver’s corral could take place, Dallas scored 
a season-high 52 points against the New York 
Titans. Abner Haynes recorded 3 more touch- 
downs with a 75-yard reception and runs of 1 
and 9 yards. He also gained 107 against the 
Titans’ weak front line. At 7-2, they now had 
a whispering lead on the 7-3 Broncos with a 
trip to Denver next. 

A snow-covered Bears Stadium greeted 
Dallas on November 18, with 25,523 fans on 
hand for the fight for first place. With the 
defenses dictating the pace, scoring was limit- 
ed to a Chris Burford touchdown catch and a 
Gene Mingo field goal. A scoreless third quar- 
ter followed. But in the final stanza the Texans 
proved their moxie without surrendering to 
Denver’s twelfth man, the mile-high altitude. 
As the fourth quarter began, Dallas, still cling- 
ing to a 7-3 lead, upped the ante when Tommy 
Brooker connected with a 13-yard field goal. 
After Bronco punter Jim Fraser’s punt caught 
a jet stream and landed on Dallas’ three yard 
line, two runs up the gut got Dawson some 
playing room as he prepared for his third-and- 
five call—a play-action pass, faking McClinton 
up the middle. Lenny then fired a pass to 
Brooker at the Texans’ 25 yard line and the 
tight end was off on a foot race and a 92-yard 
scoring play. It was Brooker’s second touch- 


down reception of the season as well as only 
his second catch of the year. Fred Arbanas fin- 
ished off the scoring with a 47-yard touch- 
down catch to give Dallas sole possession of 
first place in the West. 

The offense and defense had reached the 
pinnacle, and Stram wanted to make sure they 
stayed there. Led by a renovated secondary of 
Robinson, Hunt, Wood, and Grayson, the 
backs were beaten for scores through the air 
only thirteen times in fourteen games. On 
offense, although Len Dawson, the AFL’s 
Player of the Year, completed a league-leading 
61 percent of his passes with 29 touchdown 
throws, Abner Haynes was the offensive cata- 
lyst, on his way to a pro record 19 touch- 
downs and finishing second in rushing with 
1,049 yards while catching 39 passes. 

By week twelve, Dallas needed only one 
more win to seal at least a tie for the division 
crown and faced the winless Raiders. Dawson 
made short order of this hapless brigade by 
handing Oakland their seventeenth loss in a 
row, 35-7. Haynes and McClinton were 
unstoppable as they piled up 112 and 109 
yards rushing respectively, with Abner register- 
ing two more scores on runs of 31 and 19 
yards. It was also only the second game of the 
year in which Chris Burford failed to snag a 
pass for 6 points. And for the third time that 
season Dallas had a three-game winning 
streak. But for the third time they took a step 
backward, losing on the following week. Still 
needing a win or a Denver loss to win the 
West, they traveled to War Memorial Stadium 
to take on the Bills, who won the game 23-14. 
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But the Texans still clinched the Western Divi- 
sion title when the Broncos lost their third 
game in a row and their fifth of the year. As 
the defense tuned up its game, waiting to see 
who would emerge as the Eastern Division 
champion, Denver again failed to score an 
offensive touchdown on the league’s best 
defense. In two games the Broncos managed 2 
field goals and a fumble-recovery touchdown. 
Against Denver, Stram moved speedy Frank 
Jackson to the flank, while Burford nursed an 
injury. The move would foreshadow Stram’s 
permanent switch of Jackson to flanker in 
1963. The 17-10 victory over Denver includ- 
ed a 69-yard touchdown run by Curtis 
McClinton and a record-breaking nineteenth 
touchdown by Abner Haynes. All that 
remained was a victory over ailing San Diego 
in the season’s last week before the first real 
“Battle for Texas” would take place in Hous- 
ton’s Jeppesen Stadium on December 23. 

The day started with 37, 981 onlookers 
jamming into the Jeppesen stands as the teams 
lined up for the opening kickoff. Seventy- 
seven minutes and fifty-four seconds of play- 
ing time later they were joined by millions of 
television viewers to witness Tommy Brook- 
er’s attempt at a 25-yard sudden death field 
goal. After the ball was snapped to holder Len 
Dawson, Brooker’s square toe swung into the 
pigskin, which touched down in the end zone 
as the referee’s arms stretched skyward, giving 
Dallas its first AFL Championship. The 20-17 
sixth period victory was the longest game in 
professional football history. Without Chris 
Burford, sidelined for the final three games, 
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Dallas lined up Abner Haynes on the flank. 
With Jack Spikes returning to the team, 
McClinton joined him behind Dawson. The 
Oilers had the edge on experience with almost 
half their squad having either championship- 
game or NFL experience. The Texans, by con- 
trast, were infants to championship football. 
But it was the young and the restless who 
jumped out to a 17-0 lead at halftime. 
Jeppesen Stadium had undergone a 
facelift in anticipation of the history-making 
game. The high school field had been over- 
used, and the area between the 20 yard lines 
looked like a dust bowl. To remedy the lack of 
turf, a new carpet of grass ran down the mid- 
dle of the field. And while the Oiler passing 
game would not be affected by the new turf, 
the footing for the Texan running game would 
be at a distinct disadvantage. Early in the game 
Dallas punter Jimmy Saxton shanked a 22- 
yard punt that gave Houston excellent field 
position. And Blanda immediately went for 
the kill. Runs by Billy Cannon and Charlie 
Tolar were linked to a Charley Hennigan 
reception, setting up a first-and-goal situation. 
Blanda went to the air on third down, and the 
first of his 5 interceptions on the day was 
returned 43 yards, shifting the momentum to 
Dallas. The Texans drove to the Houston 16 
yard line but needed a Brooker field goal for 
the game’s first score. Employing the double 
tight end set that Stram used successfully 
throughout the year, Dallas again drove down 
field in the second quarter, covering 80 yards 
on four plays. The final 28 yards culminated 
with Dawson hooking up with Haynes for a 
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touchdown pass, increasing the lead to 10-0. 
Blanda again went to work through 
the air (he threw 46 passes on the day), but 
Dallas had another answer for the winged-T 
Houston offense with their second intercep- 
tion, this time by Duane Wood. Stram used 
four linebackers and a three-man line to neu- 
tralize the Houston backs on pass patterns, 
while the secondary that intercepted 32 passes 
on the year was busy holding Hennigan, 
Dewveall, and Bob McLeod to a combined 15 
catches, frustrating Blanda all day. A two-yard 
dart by Haynes converted the interception 
into 7 more points, and as the thirty-minute 
mark approached, the two-time defending 
champion Oilers stared at a 17-0 deficit. 
While the marching bands entertained 
the crowd and commissioner Joe Foss present- 
ed Curtis McClinton with the league’s Rookie 
of the Year award, Pop Ivy and the Houston 
coaching staff devised plans for a grand come- 
back. Changing pace in the second half, Blanda 
marched the Oilers 67 yards for their first score 
of the afternoon on a 15-yard completion to 
Willard Dewveall. After stopping the Texans, 
Houston once again moved into scoring posi- 
tion when Johnny Robinson picked off Blan- 
da’s pass in the end zone. But the Dallas offense 
was unable to take advantage of the turnover. 
As the fourth quarter got under way, Blanda 
found Billy Cannon in the end zone from 31 
yards away, but as the ball hit his fingertips, 
Cannon was broadsided by safety Duane 
Wood, jarring the ball loose for an incomple- 
tion. Blanda later completed the drive by con- 
necting on a 31-yard field goal to draw 


Houston within a touchdown, at 17-10. After 
the ensuing kickoff, Houston again stymied 
Dawson, forcing another Dallas punt. After 
shanking a punt in the first quarter, Jimmy Sax- 
ton was replaced by reserve quarterback and 
backup punter Eddie Wilson. But Wilson could 
fare no better. His 6 punts in the game aver- 
aged only 32 yards, and on this crucial one in 
the fourth period he put Blanda’s offense one 
yard inside Dallas territory. Behind by 7, Blan- 
da immediately went back to the air, finding 
Cannon at the 33 yard line. As the drive con- 
tinued, the veteran quarterback found Cannon 
again for a first down at the 10 and then rifled 
another throw to Hennigan at the one. With 
just under six minutes to play Charley Tolar 
busted over the right side of the Oiler line for 
the final yard. Blanda’s conversion deadlocked 
the score at 17-17. 

Since taking a 17-0 lead in the second 
quarter, Stram played a conservative offense, 
bringing Abner Haynes back to his setback 
position and calling only fourteen pass plays 
all afternoon. The result was a scoreless sec- 
ond half, and as Eddie Wilson flubbed anoth- 
er punt for only 23 yards, Blanda lined up at 
the Texan 41 yard line with under three min- 
utes left to play, looking to bring home his 
third AFL title. But the drive stalled, and Blan- 
da wiped off his kicking shoe on fourth down 
to try a game-winning field goal from 42 yards 
away. As the kick lifted off his toe, all-league 
middle linebacker Sherrill Headrick found a 
gap in the Houston line and got a hand on the 
ball, tipping it away. The score remained dead- 
locked. As regulation play ended, the two 
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teams readied to make history by playing only 
the second championship sudden-death over- 
time period in pro football history. 

As the referees summoned the team cap- 
tains to the center of the field for a second 
time, Stram gave his final instructions to Abner 
Haynes for the overtime coin toss. With the 
fifteen mph wind a factor, Stram instructed his 
captain, “If they win the toss and elect to 
receive, we want to kick to the clock.” So as 
Haynes watched his call of “heads” turn up, he 
responded with the now famous line, “We will 
kick to the clock.” Giving Houston both the 
ball and the wind at their backs. Field 
announcer Jack Buck, joining the ceremony 
at midfield with an open microphone, was 
stunned. And as Haynes rejoined his coach on 
the sideline, Stram, too, was shocked at the 
result of their winning coin flip. 

Shrugging off the blunder, the Texans 
lined up to kick off. Both teams played cau- 
tiously in the fifth period, and neither was able 
to engineer into scoring position until Blanda 
brought the Oilers to midfield. Closing into 
field goal range he had the ball on the Texan 
35 yard line, second down and eleven. With 
the wind at his back, he wanted to edge closer 
to the goal post and called for Hennigan to 
run a short down and out. But as he dropped 
back to pass, he did not see defensive end Bill 


Leading passers Aitempts Completions 
Len Dawson 310 189 
Eddie Wilson 11 6 


of the Seasons — 


1962 


Hull drop off the line and into Hennigan’s 
path. As the ball left Blanda’s hand, Hull 
swiped the pass out of the air and returned it 
to the 50 yard line. The game’s fifth period 
came to a screeching halt for the Oilers, and as 
the sixth frame began, Dallas now had the ball 
and the wind to their backs. Dawson went 
right to work, determined to not give Blanda 
another opportunity to defend Houston’: title. 
He started by tossing a completion to fullback 
Jack Spikes at the Oiler 38. Looking for anoth- 
er pass, the Oilers brought a blitz, hoping to 
catch Dawson for a loss. But the gamble ended 
up costing them dearly. As if anticipating the 
pressure, Dawson ran Spikes off left tackle for 
19 yards to the Oiler 19. After a one-play try 
for the end zone, Stram decided to put the 
game’s fate on the toe of rookie Tommy 
Brooker. Linebacker E.J. Holub was sent in as 
the designated long snapper, and as Dawson 
set up the ball at the 25, Brooker, head down 
and right leg swinging, lifted the ball over the 
outstretched hand of Houston’s Ed Culpepper 
and over the crossbar for the game winner. 
The Texans, Lamar Hunt’s team and one of 
the key teams of the league, were champions 
at last. Jack Spikes received the game’s MVP 
award, having gained 77 yards on 11 carries, 
including the 19-yard gallop to set up Brook- 
er’s game-winning field goal. 


Pct TDs Yards Int 
61% 26 2759 17 
55% 6) 65 0) 
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Leading rushers Attempts Yards gained Average TDs 

Abner Haynes 221 1049 4.7 13 

Curtis McClinton 111 604 5.4 2 

Frank Jackson 47 251 5.3 3 

Jack Spikes 57 232 4 0) 

Leading receivers Caught Yards gained Average TDs 

Chris Burford 45 645 14.3 12 

Abner Haynes 39 573 14.7 6 

Fred Arbanas 29 469 16.2 6 

Curtis McClinton 29 333 11.5 0 

Bill Miller 23 277 12.0 0 

Leading scorers TDs XPM XPA FGM FGA PTs 
Abner Haynes 19 114 
Tommy Brooker 3 33 33 12 22 87 
Chris Burford 12 72 
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The second edition of the AFL All-Star game returned to Balboa Stadium on January 13, 1963, playing to a 
crowd of 27,641. From the start the game proved to be a close and entertaining battle as Dallas rookie-of-the- 
year Curtis McClinton took a handoff on the game's third play and ripped off a 64-yard touchdown jaunt. After 
a 14-0 halftime lead that looked like a repeat of last year’s deluge by the West, the East mounted a comeback 
to deadlock the game at 14-14 in the fourth quarter, thanks to a Blanda-to-Hennigan pass and Larry Grantham’s 
29-yard touchdown return of an interception. Denver's Frank Tripucka entered the game to relieve Lenny Daw- 
son at quarterback and navigated a game-winning, 89-yard drive in seven plays. Tripucka struck gold with his 
Bronco teammate Lionel Taylor for three passes on the drive, the last one a 20-yard touchdown pass to give the 


West their second All-Star game victory 21-14. 
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20. Although the season ended triumphantly for Dallas when rookie Tommy Brooker kicked a 25-yard, 
game-winning field goal, the tight end was not the number one kicker through the first four weeks of the 
season. Cotton Davidson finished the 1961 season as the top place kicker after Jack Spikes was injured. 
But Davidson had since been traded to Oakland. Who was the player who kicked thirteen extra points 
and two field goals for the Texans prior to Brooker taking over the duties? 
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See Part 2 of the same book, but tu a 
(968 to 1969 ta the history of the 
American Poothall League. 
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